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The Week. 


Tux noteworthy thing about the Maine election is the small figure 
made by the Prohibitionists at the polls, their candidate apparently 
not having got six thousand votes out of a total vote of almost ninety 
thousand. Considering the condition of Maine’s two great industries, 
shipbuilding and lumbering, and the belief usually prevalent among 
men out of work that the “ party in power” is at the bottom of any 

i financial distress, the Republicans must be said to have 
done remarkably well in Maine. The vote of the Prohibitionists—who 
doubtless were almost to a man Republicans—added to General Cham- 
berlain’s majority over his Democratic opponent, gives him this year 
about the usual Republican majority. The total abstinence men, it 
seems, have not been able to carry a single district, though they have 
aided the Democrats in taking away two or three from the Repub- 
licans, who, however, have in both Houses an overwhelming majority, 
which makes sad havoc of some laborious and minute calculations as 
to who should be Mr. Fessenden’s successcr at Washington. 











Political business gets itself very quietly transacted in all the other 
States just now, as well as in Maine, unless we take account of the 
family fights among the Democrats in this city. The best opinion as 
to the first-begun of these contentions, the Tweed-Belmont affair, is 
that it has come to an end—Mr. Petef B. Sweeny having come home 
and ordered Mr. Tweed to keep quiet. So good Republican editors 
are no longer to be pained by the sight of much Democratic dirty 


servant of that house, it seems, and not as a good fighting Democrat ; 
probably he was traitorously privy to the World's famous “change of 
front” article, and so on; in short, he is no good Chairman, or Democrat . 
or anything. Then there is Mr. Sweeny himself, and Messrs. Connolly 
and Tweed, and their immediate friends—they are corruptionists of the 
first water, say the Democratic Union men; and as the Citizen and 
Round Table represents these gentlemen, they evidently are whetting 
the knife for Tammany as well as for Belmont. Clearly, we should say, 
there will have to be a little change in the distribution of some of the 
offices. We may safely leave it all to Mr. Sweeny, however: he knows 
whether he can trust to the strength of the harness, or whether he 
must quiet the team with fodder. 





In Pennsylvania there has been some rather important work done 
rather quietly by the Democratic managers, and unless in the month 
that is left them before the election the Republican managers make 
some effective response to it, they may once more find themselves where 
they were in 1867, when bad local nominations were most likely the 


| cause of the defeat of the State ticket, and Judge Sharswood was 





linen; by hearing Mr. A. Oakey Hall declare that the editors of the | 
World stayed away from the polls last November, and by hearing the | 


World talk about “ W. M. Tweed, A. Oakey Hall, and the other noted 
corruptionists of the ring.” Mr. Sweeny is quite competent, we sup- 


pose, to restore peace in this section of the household; but there is an- | 


other section which appears to be very refractory. There is a Demo- 
cratic Union party, which, under the lead of Mr. Nelson J. Waterbury 
and Mr. R. B. Roosevelt, is making a disturbance which some people 


/ Amendment is o' 


think means something good. Not much, we should say. Our un- | 


terrified friends have fallen out, to be sure; but we are not persuaded 
yet that honest men are to come by their own. The most that out- 
siders will get from the quarrel will, we take it, be a little light, 


curious rather than necessary, on the malodorous secrets of the New | 
York Democracy. The Citizen and Round Table of last week contains | 
some rather interesting revelations. Mr. Belmont, the Chairman of the | 


National Committee, was, it appears, under “ instructions” 


from the | 


Rothschilds last fall; he acted as the humble and obedient agent and | 
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elected over Judge Williams. The first Democratic nominations for 
local offices in Philadelphia were bad enough—so bad that the Demo- 
cratic leaders have been very much disgusted with the work of their 
subalterns, and were determined to undo it, end now there is a new 
“slate,” inscribed with the names of merchants of the highest charac- 
ter and of young lawyers of ability and undoubted honesty. It looks 
like a ticket decidedly dangerous to Republican ascendancy in the 
city. And as the vote in the State is sure to be a light one, and as the 
city vote can be brought to the polls with comparative ease, a majority 
in Philadelphia will this fall be a particularly good thing to have. 
And now, what are the Republican managers going to do to meet this 
latest move—a move in itself most heartily to be praised, and all the 
more to be liked if it shall compel the Republicans to make a new 
Republican ticket good enough to beat the new Democratic? We do 
not hear of their doing anything. Yet there is no disputing the fact 
that in Philadelphia the party is to a certain extent demoralized by 
the quarrel that has been raging between Brewster, the Attorney- 
General, and Covode, the Chairman of the State Committee. Not the 
Icast of its ill effects is the discredit reflected upon Governor Geary, 
who is placed in the unfortunate position of a man who is quoted—in 
each case “ by authority ’—as being at one and the same time on two 
diametrically opposite sides of one question ; and we do not know that 
Mr. Brewster's or Mr. Covode’s veracity in the matter is seriously doubted. 





Mr. Pendleton has made another speech on the state of the coun- 
try, in which he sets forth what may now be considered the Democratic 
creed : that the country is anything but prosperous; that the Fifteenth 
»cctionable because it forces negro suffrage on the 
people of several States against their will, and because by the strongest 
implication it confers on Congress and reserves to the States the right 
to exclude persons of the white race from the ballot because of their 
nativity, or creed, or want of education, or poverty, while prohibiting 
the exclusion of another race simply. He denounced Chinese immi- 
gration fiercely, having a very low opinion of the Chinese; maintained 
that taxation was unequal, labor badly paid, luxuries taxed less 
under the tariff than necessaries; denounced the management of the 
Treasury, called loudly for the payment of the bondholders in green- 
backs, and naturally is very much opposed to Mr. Bout.< i's pur 
chasing bonds at a premium. In fact, the speech : ay be summed up 
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by saying that there is nothing which the Government does, in Mr. 
Pendleton’s opinion, which it does not do wrongly—as wrongly as pos- 
sible; and the public debt ought to be paid in paper, and there should 
be no contraction of the paper. 


The men are very few whom the country might not have better 
spared from its service than Senator Fessenden. 
what is called creative genius; as he himself said, he was naturally a 
doubter; he was not excellent as an administrative officer, and reluct- 
antly accepted such trusts, but he was almost perfection as a legislator 
in the ordinary run of legislative business, though on great occasio 5 
he was not a leader. He knew what real leadership was, however; and 
thoroughly and even impatiently as he hated sham leadership and 
noisy pretentiousness of all kinds, he was never the man to refuse to 
serve when the fit leader appeared. He seemed to be without vanity ; 
either he did not care who got the credit of what he did, or he was 
too proud to seem to care ; and this indifference to applause, together 
with his hatred of incompetence, his high courage, a natural reserve of 
manner, his invincible unwillingness to postpone considerations of 
duty to any other considerations whatever, got for him the reputation 
of pride and coldness. In his case, as in that of many others of simi- 
lar nature, this reputation was only in part deserved. His sufferings 
under blame at the time of impeachment were known by his friends 
to have been very acute, impassive as he seemed—so much did he 
value the affection which it was not in him to stoop to conciliate by 
unworthy means. It must be confessed that he had the fault of 
irascibility ; but it must be remembered, too, that his so-called irasci- 
bility was often righteous wrath against some folly or rascality, and 
that whatever it was, it was increased very often, especially of late, by 
a peculiarly irritating disease. Senator Fessenden is doubtless not to 
be called a great man, able as he was, nor a man of wide culture in 
any field; but he was a man who has left to his country the legacy of 
a character and a career as lofty as that of any American who ever led 
a public life. And we may say that what he did is of small conse- 
quence compared with what he will do, for his example cannot but 
bear precious fruits. 





The great nose-pulling case in Massachusetts continues to agitate 
the public of that State. A petition for the pardon of Mr. Curtis, 
signed by over three hundred persons, was presented to the Governor 
last week, and “argued” before him and in Council; but its prayer 
was rejected for one reason—and a very cogent one—because Mr. Curtis 
himself had not signed it. When one remembers that it was a trifling 
fracas in a railroad car between two persons, total strangers to each 
other, about a seat, one reads the articles and speeches on the affair 
with increasing astonishment. The Commonwealth, as we mentioned 
week before last, saw in the nose-pulling an attempt to establish 
” in Massachusetts, and made a discourse on it—over a column 
long-—in a curious vein of cantankerous theology and mushy morality, 
and other papers treat it with almost equal solemnity. The strenuous 
opposition offered to Mr. Curtis's pardon also shows that large num- 
bers ef persons believe great interests to be dependent on his serv- 
ing out his term. In fact, their earnestness is only explicable on 
the theory that a deep and widespread conspiracy is believed to exist 
among the Boston nobles, having for its object the establishment of a 
nose-pulling oligarchy. If this belief be correct, the plot has been 
frustrated, partly through Mr. Curtis’s haste, but mainly through the 
fearlessness and integrity of the judiciary. We see in one Radical 
paper, however, an intimation that Mr. Curtis’s imprisonment is looked 
on as a divine judgment on the Curtis family for the share taken by 
the ancestors of the present defendant in trying to send back the Crafts 
to slavery twenty years ago. “It is a strange instance of Time's re- 
venge,” says this pious expositor, “ that they who left Boston to escape 
slavery, with the Curtis family on their track, now return to find 
slavery dead and a younger scion of that family, innocent perhaps of 
the disgrace of his kindred, locked up in a Boston jail, with twenty 
millions of State Street and Milk Street property powerless to get him 
out! Truly, as old Bishop Hall verses it in the 51st Psalm,” etc., ete. 
We deubt, however, if the real explanation of the matter has yet been 
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hit upon. Many thoughtful persons have been struck by the close. 
ness with which the nose-pulling followed or preceded—we forget 
which—the late eclipse, while others are disposed to connect it wit) 
one of the magnetic storms which are now known to ravage the face of 
the sun. The scientific men will doubtless take the case up, now tha 
the lawyers have done with it. 





The horrible accident in the Avondale mine is exciting a good dea) 
of attention, but we fear that if anything is done to guard against th,» 
recurrence of similar disasters, it will be owing to the exertions of the 
miners themselves, who are quite numerous enough to affect legisla. 
tion. The public has a way of forgetting all about such catastrophes 
within a week of their happening which makes it almost useless to 
call its attention to them. They furnish a text for a few newspaper 
articles or a few sermons, and there the matter ends, It must be cop. 
fessed that a mining accident rarely occurs for which the managers are 
so plainly to blame. What has happened is apparently something of 
this kind: A long narrow hole of great depth is dug in the ground, 
and through it two or three hundred men are sent into a capacious 
mine, having this as their only communication with the world above. 
Over the mouth of it and at the bottom of it a large quantity of highly 
inflammable materials, in the shape of thoroughly dried wooden build. 
ings and stores, are collected—so inflammable and so exposed to con. 
flagration that we venture to say few insurance offices in this city 
would take a risk on them. This done, the lives of all the miners are 
entirely dependent on the chance of the buildings and so forth not 
taking fire. Should they do so, ventilation is cut off, and there is no 
chance for those below. The remedy seems simple enough, but it is 
expensive—and that is, to have more than one shaft. The miners can, 
if they please, and the public ought to help them, bring about legis. 
lation providing for state inspection of mining operations, and this 
class of subjects would furnish a much more profitable material for the 
discussion of the labor conventions than the currency or the national 
debt or the interest on capital. The statute-books of all the States 
bristle with precautions to guard people against being swindled by 
mining, insurance, and other companies, but protection for people's 
lives there is hardly any. In this State, if a bank or insurance com- 
pany is found to be conducting its affairs in such a way as to imperil 
people’s property, it is wound up at once; but a railroad or mining 
company may conduct them in a way to put hundreds of lives in jeo- 
pardy every week, without any interference on the part of anybody. 


The Cuban Junta have subscribed $20,000 in “bonds of the Cuban 
Republic ” for General Rawlins’s family. Doubtless, they believe in the 
bonds themselves; but, considering the facility with which these in- 
struments are issued, we think they might have made the donation 
twice as large. We may add that the good taste, to say the least, of 
presenting Mrs. Rawlins with securities whose only value lies in their 
constituting a kind of advertisement of a political movement, before 
her husband had been laid in his grave, is more than doubtful, and 
will wear to many persons the*look of an attempt to “ help the cause” 
rather than to minister to her necessities. 








Tom Hughes has written to the New York Tribune a short 
letter, giving his views about the Harvard and Oxford boat- 
race. He ascribes the result as in great part due to the fact 
that the Harvards had no coaching from the outside, the con- 
sequence of which was want of uniformity of stroke. This coach- 
ing cannot be done by anybody in the boat, and he thinks the 
American crew has learnt a lesson on this point it will not forget. 
He says, too, that the Harvard crew did not look so well on the morn- 
ing of the race as when he first saw them, a fortnight before, which he 
ascribes to the Putney air, but says nothing of the milk and currants 
that have been so much talked of—perhaps because he had not heard 
of them. He says the struggle for the first two miles was extraor- 
dinarily brilliant—-on the part of Harvard particularly—that he never 
saw the like of it, and never expects to see it again; but that when 
Oxford drew ahead, anc’ Harvard began to pull wildly, the Harvard 
want of coaching became clearly apparent; the mechanical part of 
the science here became all-important, and Harvard showed itself want- 
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ing in it, and lost. He says a good word for the much-abused cox- 
ewain. For the first mile and a half his steering was, Mr. Hughes 
thinks, equal to that of the Oxford boat, and his first and chief error 
was committed in the decision of a very difficult point, on which it was 
almost impossible for a stranger steering over a peculiar and difficult 
course not to err. Considering how important the steering turned out, 
and how hard it was, even with a man given up to it, the Harvard plan 
of steering in their old way on the Thames seems impossible of execu- 


tion. 





Mr. Charles Reade—not an authority on rowing, as Mr. Hughes is— 
more than confirms Mr. Hughes's statement as to the American crew's 
being overtrained and not “ fit.” He says further that the Oxford men 
“ pulled all they knew” from the start, and did not “wait” for Har- 
yard as they do sometimes for Cambridge, and that Harvard pulled 
the handsomer stroke of the two. Mr. Edward King, who has written 
very well about the crews and the race in the Boston Journal, and in 
whom, as a practised observer, we have confidence, adds his testimony 
to the effect that it is nonsense to say that the Oxford men were not at 
all distressed at the finish. Boating men in this city are inclined, we 
observe, to keep their faith in the Harvard stroke. But will it do for 
four miles and a third ? 


The question, Who is to fill Mr. Ross Browne's place in China ? is re- 
ceiving some discussion. Mr. Greeley has announced solemnly that he 
will not take the place, and now Mr. John Bigelow is talked of with 


just as much reason, The account given by some of the papers of the 


kind of man wanted for the post must be amusing reading to the class | 


of men from whom the successful candidate will be taken. 
“able,” and “independent,” and “far-seeing,” and “magnanimous, 
and “humane,” and “ progressive,” and, above all things, he must en- 
tertain a hearty contempt and distrust for his own countrymen in 
China—“ the selfish traders,” ete.—each of whom probably knows 
more of China and the Chinese than the Minister will know after ten 
years’ residence. We recommend that, under all the circumstances, a 
minister of the right sort be advertised for. 
first-class man. 


He must be 


” 


That is the way to get a 
If a selection is to be made without advertisement, 
we should think a good place to pick would be among the sinologues 
who have been abusing Ross Browne in the columns of some of our 
daily and weekly contemporaries. Judging from their articles, if the 
Administration really desires its ambassador to possess a minute ac- 
quaintance with Chinese laws, manners, policy, and with the principles 
and facts which ought to regulate the intercourse of Christian and 
pagan nations, it will not have much difficulty in finding one amongst 
these gentlemen. 
under their eyes; and if he does, a scathing and fluent rebuke in his 
own tongue, garnished with quotations from the works of Confucius, 
will soon bring him to reason, 


A demand for the revival of protection in England, got up by an 
association of “ Revivers of British Industry,” has excited a good deal 
of attention in this country, as well as on the Continent; but far more 
than the importance of the movement merits. In fact, its attracting 
any notice at all is due to the fact that for the last twenty years nobody 
has ventured to say a word for protection for fear of being laughed at. 
It had no more defenders than the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, and 
the announcement now that there is an association organized to agi- 
tate in its favor, under the stimulus of great popular suffering, is there- 
fore odd enough to make people talk about it; but the oddity is due 
simply to its feebleness. Moreover, its prominent men are old protec- 
tionists, who have since 1847 been cowed into silence, but draw cou- 
rage enough from the general suffering to raise their voices once more. 
They might as well, however, clamor for the restoration of the Hep- 
tarchy. Their main argument, it seems, is that British imports are 
worth more than British exports; but as this is true of every manu- 


nearly two centuries, it produces little imprésion. It is very like say- 
ing that A. T. Stewart must be going to ruin because for thirty years 
the goods leaving his store have been worth more than the 
brought into it. 
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Prince Kung will hardly venture to play any pranks | 
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The absorbing topic of discussion just now in Europe is the French 


Emperor's health. It seems to be conceded on all hands that he has the 


| rheumatism; and the points on which the gossips differ are its gravity, 


| reviewed the army recently at the camp at Chalons ; 





' 





Natian. 


| charge of it. 
. . ° . | 
facturing and trading country in the world, and has done duty now for | 


and the organs it has attacked, and Nelaton’s opinion of the case, and 
the Emperor's opinion of Nelaton, However, the conviction seems to 
gain strength, and is now almost fixed, that a complete recovery is not 
to be hoped for, and that the real disease, even if not fatal before long, 
will seriously interfere with the Emperor's active participation in public 
affairs. Ile is sixty-one years old, and was, during part of his career 
at least, a viveur of no mean pretensions, and has reached the period 
when early “fastness ” begins to tell. advisers 

Morny, Fould, and Niel—are gone, and his own nerves are clearly 
shaky, and Prince Napoleon has just made one of those bids for 
popular favor in a speech in the Senate which makes the path to be 
pursued by the Prince Imperial and the Empress, in case of the Empe 
ror’s death or severe illness, darker than ever before. 


Some of his best 


The young man 
and he seems to 
have borne himself well, and looked manly and critical, and produced 
a good impression ; but the whole effect was spoiled by a courtly order, 
issued the following day by General Bourbaki, in which he said his 
Imperial Highness “was well satistied with the appearance of the 
troops.” This raised a laugh, as well it might; for the French army 
has got long past the point of being gratitied by the approval of a 
child. 

” 


The 


recently made to the Liberals, has been published, but does not differ 


French senatus-consultum, embodying the “concessions 


in any important particular from what was promised. The power ot 
initiating laws is reserved to the Emperor and the Lower House, and 
the Ministers are responsible, but can only be impeached by the 
Senate, and may be members of either Chamber, and may speak in 
both. 
members of the Corps Législatif of unlimited right of * interpellation ™ 
in asking questions of the Ministry. 


These are really important changes. So is the concession to 
The budget is to be voted item 
by item, and legislative consent is hereafter to be necessary for all 
postal and commercial treaties, which involves almost certainly the ab- 
Jules 
Favre, and other members of the Left, are said to be sufficiently satisfied 


rogation or serious modification of the treaty with England. 


with the senatus-consultum and the amnesty td be willing to bury the 
hatchet, and enter orf their duties in a conciliatory spirit towards the 
Government. But then the concessions are such a patent abandonment 
of nearly every principle on which the Bonapartist dynasty based its 
claims to popular support, that the opinion gains ground in France that 
it cannot long survive them. If, after all, constitutional government is 
the only government possible for France, why retain a family on the 
throne which has won all its fame as its deadly enemy ? 


We spoke last week of Mr. Grant Duffs curious fears lest the 
Chinese market for Indian opium might be spoiled. A report from the 
English Consul at Canton shows that these fears are not altogether 
groundless, though what he says has little in it to console those who are 
opposed to the cultivation of the drug on moral grounds. It appears 
that the native article has for some time past been improving in quality 
and quantity, and is now equal to the best Indian variety, and in the 
interior already beats the Indian drug through its cheapness. He says, 
moreover, that if the Indian seed be introduced into China, the native 
opium will soon be, and the Bengal product will have no chance at all, 
as the Chinese will be able to manufacture just as well as the English 
and Hindoos. 


The cause of female education is making progress in some odd 
places. A female normal school has been established at in 
India, and one of the English ladies taken out by Miss Carpenter takes 


Poona, 


Moreover—and this is far more wonderful—two Bengalee 
ladies of good family have applied for admission to the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. When this spirit begins to show itself among even Hindoo 
women, we may feel sure that the days of tyrant man’s dominion are 
nearly numbered, and that he will before long assume his proper place 
in the creation he has done so much to deface. 
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THE ALLEGED DISSATISFACTION WITH GRANT. 
Harper's Weekly made some comments last week on a subject which 
stems to be just now exciting a good deal of attention from a portion 
of the press, and that is, how much time the President of the United 
States ought to spend in travel and at watering-places in summer, and 
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' means. Mr. Lincoln belonged to it, and though his fine natural quali- 


whether he ought to spend any, and whether President Grant, in | 


spending as much as he has done, has not given signs of great base- 


ness. Jlerper’s Weekly attributes the abuse of him which the matter 


has called forth to the passion of the American public for what it calls | 


“the large white wigs ;” that is, the public love of a perpetual flow of 
“ rhetoric and flap-doodle, and what is very commonly and expressively 
called ‘squirt.’ ” 
and all pompous and formal modes of doing business ; he neither magni- 
fies the functions of government with classical illustrations, like digni- 
fied and sonorous John Quincy Adams, nor fortifies authority with a 
slap, a bang, and a bouncing oath, like the “ignorant, imperious, vio- 
lent, and vindictive Andrew Jackson.” Consequently, every time he 
takes the train, or climbs a mountain, or takes a plunge in the surf, 
dozens of editors drop on their knees, roll up their eyes, wonder what 
is coming next, and pray heaven to take special charge of this deserted 
and betrayed people. 

There is no doubt there is a great deal of truth in this theory of the 
causes of the outcry against Grant. People would not stand any longer 
a stiff and stately President like Washington, with his grandes et pe- 
tites entrées, his times, and seasons, and ceremonies; but they do like a 
kind of President who is in reality far more objectionable—that is, a 


President who devotes himself night and day, body and soul, to talk- 


ing to pecple about politics. It would be very curious—and we re- 


commend the task to some of our students of manners—to trace the | 


effect of railroads on the typical American politician. Fifty years ago, 
when it took a fortnight to get to Washington from Boston, or two 
months to reach it from Tennessee, the Congressman or Senator had a 
comparatively easy life. THe saw but few of his constituents, either 
during the session or in his vacations, and he had plenty of time for 
reading, for the society of his choice, and for reflection. He was, if he 
pleased, a good deal alone, and when he had business to attend to he 
could attend to it thoroughly and heartily. Since the extensiog of the 
railroad system, ail this is changed. No man who intends to deyote 
himself to politics now can shut himself up in_ his room, or, in fact, 
take any time to himself whatever. The one condition of his success 
is that he shall deny himself to nobody, and that in the earlier portion 
of his career he shall “see” as many people as possible, and in the 
latter portion be seen by as many as possible. From the moment he 
wakes in the morning till he goes to bed at night, he is occupied either 
in exchanging “views” or “considering claims.” Crowds from all 
parts of the Union constantly surround him. The result is that his 
looks, his tones, his gestures, adapt themselves to his way of life. He 
thinks comparatively little himself, and soon loses the habit of think- 
ing, being absorbed in finding out what others are thinking, and turn- 
ing it to account. He smiles mechanically, talks and shakes hands me- 
chanically, displays a mechanical interest in everybody's affairs, pays 
mechanical compliments, and covers his weariness by a kind of fixed 
oratorical expression, and gazes at his visitors with the distant, vague, 
generally-distributed look with which the orator surveys his audience. 


” 


| the pettiest individuals. 


Grant is a silent man, who hates fuss, and jabber, | 





The result is that the public has come to look on him as in some sort a | 
talking machine, and is almost shocked if he gives evidence of any | 


personal tastes, likes, dislikes, or peculiarities. They pardon his going 
on a journey if he makes a “few remarks” from the platform of the 


' was Rawlins who won the battles of which Grant got the honor. 


cars at all the leading stations, or from the balcony of his hotel, and | 


‘** receives” every night in a hot parlor. He dares not avoid a bore, 
and the bore, when running him down, feels that he has the American 
Iie dares not refuse to “state his views” 


people at his back. on any 


topic that may be presented to him, because this would argue either | 


stupidity or meditated treachery. He hardly dares to close his bed- 
room door at night; for do not the European aristocrats do the same? 
and who knows at wliat hour of the night a citizen may want to con- 
sult him ? 


ties enabled him finaliy to get rid of most of the defects of his train. 
ing, they marred an otherwise splendid Presidential The 
amount of time he lost—time too precious to be estimated by any 
human standard—in mere palavering with jobbers and adventurers 
about “their claims;” in hearing the “ views” of local politicians, who, 
under a better system, would never have got access to him at all. js 
Ile almost wore himself out, while the 
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not, and never will be, known. 
nation was bleeding at every pore, in considering the petty interests of 
Grant, not having been bred a politician, 
has not their manners, and is entirely ignorant of the arts by which 
popularity is preserved and a show of busyness kept up by them, 
Moreover, he is an unusually silent man, which also tells against him. 
as a readiness to talk has become almost inseparably associated in the 
public mind with ability, not in politics only, but in every field of 
activity. Two of us hardly ever get together to arrange concert of 
action on the smallest matter, without “ organizing "—that is, without 
one of us getting into a chair in the middle of the room, and the other 
taking his stand six or seven feet away from him, and haranguing him 
—that is, taking ten minutes to express an idea which might be ex. 
pressed in five. 

There is no doubt whatever that there is much truth in what the 
venerable Horace Binney said some years ago, as to the prejudicial 
effect on the mind of this apparently excessive use of the tongue, but 
we suspect its advantages on the whole overbalance its disadvantaces, 
Much talking involves, at least, deliberation and a diffusion of interest, 
and can rarely be safely dispensed with under a popular government— 
hostility to it rarely showing itself, as we so often see in the abuse of the 
previous question in Congress, except when there is something to be 
“put through” which won’t bear examination. Still, the general 
habit of it does beget suspicion or dislike of silent statesmen—a dis- 
position to believe that unwillingness either to talk much one’s self, or 
“sit under” other people, means indifference to or dislike of business, 
which is precisely the accusation that is now current against the 
President, though we have never heard of a single fact in the shape 
of neglect of duty to warrant it. There is one style of attack on him 
current just now of which it is difficult to write without indignation. 
A good sample of it is afforded in the charge which certain journals 
have been flinging at him incessantly during the last few days, of 
having been so absorbed in his own amusement at the watering-places 
as to have wilfully neglected the summons to the death-bed of his 
friend General Rawlins till it was too late. There is not and never hias 
been a particle of doubt that the cause of his failure to reach Washing- 
ton in time was partly the non-delivery of telegrams—a very natural and 
ordinary incident, such as occurs to everybody every day, and partly 
the sending of telegrams which were not accurate—a not unnatural oc. 
currence considering that half-a-dozen times General Rawlins had been 
suddenly brought as low as he wasin the first part of his last illness, and 
yet had recovered and gone all but immediately about his work again. 
Grant’s most striking characteristic is his devotion to his friends—a 
devotion which he has since his election carried, in our opinion, to the 
point of excess, and which has, in fact, furnished materials for most of 
the abuse with which the very papers which now tax him with neglect 
of General Rawlins have been loading him during the last six months. 
The Sun, which has been the most active of his assailants since last 
April, capped the climax last week by announcing that “ without 
Rawlins there would have been no Grant,” or, in other words, that it 
The 
Sun was never weary up to the time of Grant’s election, however, in 
proclaiming his unsurpassed if not unequalled military ability, so that 
it now appears that not only has he made a bad use of his political 
patronage, but that his military reputation, of which the Swn was one of 
the loudest trumpeters, was a mere sham, 

There are worse things than this to be observed, however. 
Administration has not only made bad appointments, but probably 
some of the worst ever made by a civilized Christian government. On 


Grant's 


| this point none of his friends and admirers, and we count ourselves 


Now, for the last twenty years our Presidents have all been drawn | 


from this class, and have not been the best members of it either, by any 
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amongst the number, can deny feeling deep and bitter disappointment. 
One or two of his selections for high public positions have really worn 
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the appearance of “a negation of God,” as was happily said of King 
Bomba’s government—that is, of a deliberate denial that there was a 
moral order in the world, and that virtue and vice, good and evil, 
were anything better than creations of the poet's fancy, good enough 
to sing of and write essays on, but which no man of affairs was to 
be expected to treat as realities. This is bad enough, in all conscience, 
but what is worse and most repulsive is that among the names of the 
persons whose pens are now busiest and tongues loudest in abusing the 
president for maladministration, and who affect most sorrow at his 
absence from a friend’s death-bed, one finds those of men who 
cordially recommended the appointments which have most disgraced 
his Administration and most shocked those who have honored and 
trusted him. There may be ways of showing greater contempt for the 
popular conscience and understanding than all this displays, but we 
are glad to say we do not know what they are. 


FALL PROSPECTS. 

Tue merchants of the city generally give a rather favorable account 
of the present condition and immediate prospects of the fall trade. 
Certain kinds of goods are scarce and maintain their prices, Southern 
buyers are laying in liberal stocks, and the conceded abundance of 
our main crop staples leads every one to anticipate a healthy demand 
from all other sections. In spite of this buoyant feeling in com- 
mercial circles there must, however, be, for some reason or 
a great disturbance in our general national activity; for we find 
that, apart from city merchants, complaints of dulness and unprofita- 
ble trade far exceed anticipation. In loeking over the Gaily papers 
for two or three weeks past, for the purpose of confirming the results 
of our own enquiries, and enabling us to give intelligently our usual 


other, 


fall discussion, we are surprised to find how many and how strikingly 
unfavorable facts we have unconsciously gathered. We cannot do 
better than reprint in logical order the principal of our extracts, many 
of which have, no doubt, been already noticed by readers of the daily 
papers : 


“ At a meeting of mill-owners and others interested in the lumber trade, 
held at Williamsport [Pa.], yesterday, it was resolved that but one-half of 
the usual stock of lumber be cut and manufactured for 1870.” 

“At Machias, Me., there is estimated to be a three years’ supply of logs 
for all the saw-mills up and down the river. Lumber-dealers complain of 
a harder season than has been known for ten years. Real estate is much 
depreciated, and can be bought for 25 per cent. less than two years ago.” 

“The Lowell cotton-miils are endeavoring to close their establishments 
for three weeks, in order that stocks may be diminished and prices advance 
to a remunerating rate.” 

“The cotton factory at Harrisburg suspended operations for a time on 
Saturday last.” 

“Some of the New England mills have suspended operations, and the 
large mills of Fall River contemplate running on short time until trade 
assumes & more encouraging aspect.” 

“ The origin of the coal-miners’ strike unquestionably was the produc- 
tion of coal in excess of the demand, and consequent decline in the price 
to a figure at which every ton raised involved somebody in loss.” 

“There are at this moment strikes among plate-printers, coal-miners, 
ship-builders, journeymen tailors, and shoemakers.” 

“ Along the Hudson River many brickyards have suspended operations 
owing to the low price of brick.” 

“The number of unoccupied houses in this city is greater than at any 
season since 1861.” y 

“There are more dwellings and stores to let than at any time for seve- 
ral years past. The demand for new buildings is limited, and there is a 
prospect of a further reduction in wages.” 

“Real estate in Philadelphia has experienced a considerable decline. 
There is a glut of houses in the market.” 

“Real estate in San Francisco is far less salable than it was six months 
since, and outside lots are totally unsalable.” 

“The woollen goods market is decidedly dull, and heavy stocks are on 
hand.” : 

_ “We have a magnificent crop of wheat, unsurpassed, if ever equalled, 
in quantity, and wholly acceptable on the average in quality.” 

“ Last fall, red wheat in the interior of Michigan was $2 25 ; 
mer, the same wheat sold at $1 25.” 

“ Acres of berries are left unpicked ; wagon-loads of the finest melons 
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are left in the field or fed to cattle ; apples, tomatoes, and other articles of 


the crop are left ungathered, because it does not pay.” 

“Western merchants complain that trade is in a very unsatisfactory 
state.” ¢ 

“ Freights are so low that the canals of this State cannot now be navi- 
gated at rates that will pay.” 

“ The rates at which freights are now carried on all the through lines 
are daily involving the carriers in loss.” 
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“The Common Council of Chicago authorized the increase of the police 
force to the extent of seventy-five men. Commissioner Littsworth informs 
me that within three days there were over 5,000 applications.” 

“ The namber of beggars who bar one’s progr invade 
ing or office for alms is steadily on the increase.” 

“The total number of persons receiving out-door relief during the last 
year in Philadelphia was 85,522.” 


one’s dwell 
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The foregoing are about one-half of the facts of a similar tenor 
weeks from four daily papers—the 
Times, Herald, Ecening Post, and Commercial Advertiser, They all point 
in one direction: abundant crops, abundant stocks of goods, plenty of 
houses, lumber, bricks, building material, coal, plenty of railroads, 
canals, mills, and mines, but yet a general want of prosperity, generally 
unprofitable business, and a large number of people unemployed. 

What does it mean ? 
lumber, too much wheat, and too much of other crops of the 
Have we woven too much cotton and woollen cloth, built too 
Can it be that we have 


much 
field ¢ 


many 


Have we produced too much coal, too 


houses and mills and railroads and canals? 


produced too much? Can we produce too much ? 
There can be but one answer to this question. 


As long as one human being on the face of the earth 


We can never pro 
duce too much. 
hungers or thirsts, we can never produce too much food. As long as 
one human being suffers cold, we can never produce too much coal, 
As long as one human being sleeps homeless and houseless on door 
steps or under shelter of the trees, or breathes rheumatism and ague 
from damp cellars, or breeds pestilence in crowded tenements, so long 
we can never build too many houses, So long as one poor child wears 
rags, we are not producing cloth enough. So long as one human soul 
thirsts after joy or knowledge, or one human body in vain seeks com- 
fort, so long must it be evident that there is not joy or knowledge or 
comfort enough produced by our labor, and all men must strive on 
Yet everywhere men seem to be engaged in dimin- 
Coal-miners seek to force a diminished production 
Lumbermen seek to foree a diminished production 


to produce more, 
ishing production. 
of coal by strikes. 
Cotton-printers seek to force a diminished production 
by suspension of labor. The whole Southern press is filled with urgent 
advice to the planters not to raise too much cotton. Why is it? 
Production seems no longer profitable. | Western farmers complain 
that they can scarcely exist on the present prices of their products, It 
is a fact that large quantities of garden produce even in the neighbor- 
hood of large cities have not paid for the gathering. Coal-miners claim 
House- 


by agreement. 


that, until the recent strike, they were producing at a loss, 
builders are discouraged, woollen and cotton mills are losing money. 
Merchants and mechanics alike complain that they are earning nothing. 
What is the reason ? 

The reason is not that we are producing more than usual. The 
reason is that we are consuming less. In spite of nominally high 
wages, the great mass of the working-classes—the great bulk of the 
consumers throughout the country—are less able to purchase commodi- 
ties than they were a few years ago. The great mass of the people 
War, taxation, and a protective tariff have im- 
There is less wealth in the country ; and 


are not prosperous, 
poverished us beyond bekef. 
of what there is, as Commissioner Wells has well shown, more is in the 
hands of the rich, and less in the hands of the poor. As long as the 
feverish activity of war and the scarcely less feverish activity of returning 
peace continued, so long was it possible to maintain the delusion of our 
prosperity, so long did reckless consumpt ion continue, and labor was fully 
employed at seemingly remunerative rates. But as soon as the country 
was blessed with one fair harvest, and the first symptoms of a decline 
in the prevailing preposterous high prices set in, and people began to 
take a calm account cf stock, then the truth began to dawn on peo- 
p'e’s minds. Economy slowly and timidly sought to supplant extrava- 
gance; people began to scrutinize the price of what they bought ; 
trade slackened; merchants beat the manufacturers down; the manu 
facturers sought to reduce wages; and then came strikes and labor 
unions, and the dawn of the great conflict between capital and labor, 
which, with its inevitable ultimate harmonious settlement, is to mark 
with greatest prominence this era of industrial progress. Precisely a 
year ago thé Nation pointed out that the bubble of high prices could 
not outlast one good, abundant crop of grain; that the decline would 
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ad 
involve everybody in loss, would diminish every one’s ability to pur- 
chase products, and would speedily result in a great 
The with 


indeed, been fairly borne out by events. 


business, assertion was received derision, and has not, 


For although, so far, the 
year has been anything but a prosperous one, yet nothing like the 


In 


truth, the premises upon which our argument was based proved false. 


wide spread distress which we anticipated has as yet been seen. 


Some of the great crops upon which everybody counted proved to be 
no great crops after all. The cotton crop, from which so much was 
expected, fell even below the light crop of the previous year; and the 
wheat crop, though it yielded superbly, was not fully felt upon the 
general markets until this summer, owing to the desperate speculation 
both among farmers and dealers. But, in spite of this partial putting 
off of the evil day, there has been witnessed enough during the last six 
months to prove that our abundant crops have not prevented an un- 
profitable trade. If prices continue to decline in the present ratio, as 
they inevitably must, if our crops are really good, we shall see an early 
revival of the great labor struggle, that seems for the moment hushed. 

With declining prices, and diminished demand for products, man- 
ufacturers must seek to reduce wages. Workmen can scarcely live 
decently on present wages, and refuse to submit to further reduction. 
The manufacturers must either work at a loss or stop work. The terri- 
ble calamity at Avondale has for the moment superseded the miners’ 
strike in the thoughts of men; but that strike is a most noteworthy illus- 
tration of what is going on everywhere throughout the country. Each 
decline in the price of coal reduced the wages of the miners, until they 
The coal-mine 
owners saw no means to stop the reduction without advancing the 
selling price of coal. This could only be 
The men consented, but 


claimed they could not subsist upon their earnings. 


accomplished by stopping 
at what a sacrifice! The 
thirty-day suspension has lasted ten weeks, and the whole mining 
region is distressed and impoverished. 


work entirely. 


Few people realize what suf- 
fering is entailed upon whole communities by the suspensio1 of work 
among any one class. The three leading stores in Hyde Park—one of 
the mining towns—saw their average monthly sales reduced from 
$22,000 to $7,400 during the strike; and even then they had to sell 
largely on credit. All other branches of business suffer in proportion. 
This is what takes place everywhere during strikes and labor suspen- 
sions; and if the decline in prices is, as seems inevitable, to continue, 
And 
will not each suspension still further diminish the consuming power 
of the people, still further reduce the profits of production, 
and cause prices to decline still further? We see no hope for a per- 
manent, healthy revival of business until all classes of the community, 
rich and poor alike, awake to the folly of their recent extravagance 
and wastefulness, and return to their former ways of economy and 


how can further strikes and further suspensions be avoided ? 


simple thrift. That awakening will only come through suffering. 


MANUAL LABOR, 
Nonopy who watches the discussions about the “labor problem” can 
help wishing most sincerely that in this field of enquiry at least a recon- 
ciliation could be effected between preaching and practice. At present they 
are as wide as the poles apart. In the ancient world, manual labor was 
not unnaturally despised ; and, in fact, no kind of labor was held in very 
high repute. Robbery, either wholesale or retail, was the favorite mode of 
making provision for one’s old age. Whatever work had to be done from 
day to day to make life possible, was imposed as far as possible on slaves. 
Labor was openly and unblushingly spoken of as disgusting and degrad- 
ing. Under this theory, however, the world went rapidly to the dogs, 
until, in the eighth century, hardly anybody in Europe owned anything or 
knew anything. The general neglect of labor and the general taste for pil- 
lage, protracted through several centuries, had left society in rags and star- 
vation, and here the church stepped in, and started it once more on the road 
to civilization by preaching up manual labor as a noble and elevating and 
Since 
then it has never lost its high place in the books and schools and churches. 
The dignity of manual labor is taught to all children, it is preached from 
the pulpit, and lauded by moralists in their essays, and sung by poets. 
Everybody knows, from the very dawning of his consciousness, that the 
value of what he does depends on the spirit in which he does it ; that if a 


pious pursuit, not only useful to man, but well pleasing to God. 
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floor be swept in a proper frame of mind, the occupation of the sweeper is 
just as fine and respectable as that of the legislator or philosopher. 

Partly under the influence of this teaching, and partly under the jp. 
fluence of the general growth of humanitarian feeling, the workingman— 
by which we mean the manual laborer—has risen in the social scale, and 
he is now acknowledged on all hands to be as good as anybody. The rea. 
son given for not admitting him into genteel circles is no longer that he is 
not as good as the people who compose them, but that difference of tastes 
and habits would not make the association agreeable to either party. His 
growing intelligence, too, and growing power of combination, and conse. 
quently political and social power—that is, power of imposing his will on 
others by inconveniencing the community if it does not listen to him—have, 
of course, both given increased weight to his opinions and respectability to 
his pursuits. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that, with all the teaching and 
preaching, there is nothing which everybody in the community—we do 
not believe this is too sweeping a statement—more carefully and strenu. 
ously avoids if he can than manual labor. Of course, there is in Euro. 
pean countries a large admixture, in the prejudice against it, of the old 
feudal taste for highway robbery ; but then, after making due allowance 
for the effect of European traditions even on our social ideas, we must 
admit that there are few countries in the world in which the desire to 
escape manual labor by hook or by crook is stronger, or more constant, or 
more widely diffused than it isin this. No duke ever took more pains to 
avoid having to use spade or pickaxe than the average American youth of 
our day ; and it must be admitted he has been extraordinarily successful, 
for most of the manual labor of the country is done by foreigners. The 
persons who furnish all the praise of it, and preach its dignity and de- 
lights, and who want to have it made compulsory in colleges, are never 
workingmen in the common sense of the term. Some of them call them- 
selves so, owing to their having worked with their hands in their youth— 
that is, when they had to do it in order to subsist. But there is not one of 
them who ever worked in this way one minute longer than he could help 
—that is, one minute after he had found his way into some calling in 
which brains were more useful than muscle. Some of the greatest enthu- 
siasts about manual toil we have amongst us are men who toiled manually 
just as long as was necessary to make themselves preachers, or lawyers, or 
editors, or teachers, or speculators, or capitalists; but not one minute 
longer. So that their whole careers give the lie in a very point-blank 
way to their preaching. 

Now, we cannot help thinking that the talk of this class, and, in fact, of 
the whole non-laboring class, about the dignity and delights of manual toil, 
has had, and is having, a very unfavorable influence on the labor problem, be- 
cause it has had, and has,a very unfavorable influence on the feelings which 
the workingmen bring to the discussion of it. It was an easy thing for 
medieval monks to teach medieval serfs that not only was labor a duty, 
but a highly elevating and dignified employment, because the monks 
practised what they preached, and really made their hoeing and ploughing 
expressions of devout feeling. In talking in this way about labor, they 
were unconsciously going through the necessary process of adapting the 
code of morals to the social exigencies of the age. The world was full of 
violence, of insecurity, and poverty. The race was sinking into the 
blackest barbarism, because some men would not work and others had no 
motive to work. Something had to be done to glorify toil and supply a 
motive for engaging in it—the ordinary motive, the hope of enjoying its 
fruits, being for the moment no longer in existence. But when merchants, 
and bankers, and capitalists, and Protestant clergymen, and editors, and 
lecturers took up the tale, and after getting up in the morning about eight 
o'clock, putting on clean linen, taking a leisurely breakfast with their 
families, reading the papers, went to their snug offices or libraries, and 
began in their easy-chairs te paint the delights of rising at six, putting on a 
greasy or mud-bedaubed suit, and hurrying to dig all day long ina wet ditch 
or hammer in a smoky forge, and recommended all men to follow it as a 
truly noble, not to say sacred, calling, the theory began rapidly to break 
down. Workingmen began to feel that they were the objects of an elabe- 
rate but very transparent attempt at imposition. They saw the preachers 
not only avoiding manual labor themselves, but doing their best to save 
their sons from it. They accordingly began to suspect the whole body of 
what are called “educated men” of humbug, or something very like it. 
Bible quotations in glorification of labor produced very much the same 
effect on them that similar quotations in reference to the doom of Ham 


_ and the duty of Onesimus used to produce on the Abolitionists—that is to 
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being laborers, they throw the Bible overboard, and in nearly every 
European country regard the clergy with the greatest hostility as the 
natural allies of the capitalist. When the clean-shaven, oval-nailed, well- 
booted, and well-tailored lawyer or doctor or banker teils them that he is 
a workingman himself, and that the only difference between him and 
them is that he works with his head and they with their hands, they 
simply laugh derisively. He is nevertheless right; he 7s a workingman, 
and his work is a good deal harder and more useful than theirs; and if it 
were not for it, they would be serfs under the lash or howling savages in 
the wilderness ; but'when he pretends to consider the laborer’s work as 
being just as agreeable and dignified as ht®—as work, in short, to be liked 
ors oun sake, just as his own—he is guilty of an attempt at deception 
which is now hardly ever successful. 

It seems as if the time had come when this elaborate attempt to keep 
up this amiable fiction about labor should be dropped. The time for 
fictions, Whether legal or moral, has passed away. Workingmen are no 
longer either ignorant or simple-minded. They know perfectly well that 
muscular toil is not agreeable; that nobody likes it, and none less than 
those who most pretend to revere it. The history of the human mind— 
that is, of what is most valuable in human nature—is in large part the his- 
tory of efforts to escape it, of discoveries and inventions which lessen the ne- 
cessity of it. But one of the curious and certainly unlooked-for results of the 
prevailing cant about manual labour is, that it has filled the heads of the 
workingmen—as one may see by the reports of their conventions—with the 
notion that, disagreeable as their occupation is, it is the only important one 
in the world ; and that a perfect state of society—that is, the state to be aim- 
ed at in all legislation—would be one in which everybody would be forced to 
work with his hands, and all capitalists, exchangers, distributors, and pro- 
fessional men, except perhaps teachers and a few clerks, be unknown. In 
fact, everybody who does not handle a tool of some kind in his daily occu- 
pation is getting to be spoken of at the labor conventions as a drone, 
whom society would do well to take in hand. The sapient movement 
amongst some of our amateur educators to have manual labor made com- 
pulsory at colleges helps to spread and deepen the impression ; and we see 
that some of the English Radicals are now raising the question whether 
there can be such a thing as real “culture” without manual labor, and 
whether our faculties would not be all improved if each of us had to devote 
one little seventh part of one horse-power every day to the production of some 
material result. 

It is high time there were an end to all this, and that this most 
important social problem of the day were discussed in the language of 
soberness and truth, and in accordance with the facts of life. It is the 
duty of everybody, and the necessity of most people, to work, steadily and 
habitually ; but it is ridiculous to pretend that muscular labor is one whit 
more respectable or useful than any other kind of labor. 
necessary to civilization ; but no more so than, and indeed not so much so 
as, brain labor. Men may live, and do live by the million, as rude bar- 
barians, elevated but little in thought or feeling above their beasts of bur- 
den, by mere manual toil; but for all progress, in the best sense of the 
word—for nearly all the comforts and enjoyments of life—we are indebted 
to brain labor ; and nobody would suffer more from anything like neglect 
of brain labor than the working class. One kind of labor is, in fact, just 
as necessary to the race, considered as rational beings, as another. But 
the comparative moral and social value of different kinds of labor is to be 
estimated by their influence on character, and it is simply preposterous to 
pretend that manual laborers are juster, truer, more humane, more up- 
right and self-controlled than clerks, or lawyers, or shopkeepers. There is 
nothing in their calling to make them so; while it is notorious that all 
muscular toil exercises a more or less deadening influence on the mental 
perceptions, and does, therefore, in some ways, hinder rather than help 
moral culture. 


It is, of course, 
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THE TRIBUNE AND “A CHINA MERCHANT.” 

Tue Tribune on Saturday last called attention to the fact that the 
phrases in its article, “ How to Deal with China,” on which our corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ A China Merchant,” commented so severely last week, as be- 
ing insulting to American merchants, were in reality directed expressly 
and exclusively against the British China merchants, and it wonders how, 


therefore, a respectable journal like the Nation could admit such a | 


letter as “A China Merchant's.” To which we reply that, in the first 
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or exact as a condition of publication from writers willing to put a sig- 


place, we do not guarantee the accuracy of correspondents’ statemen 


nature to their letters anything except that they should have something 
to say which, primd facie, seems worth saying, and that they should ab 
stain from scurrilous abuse of individuals—the adoption of which rule, 
we may add, would, in the opinion of many good people, strengthen 
the Tribune's own claims to respectability, and would certainly increase 
its usefulness. In the second place, we have not ourselves studied the 
Tribune's articles on Chinese affairs with the care which perhaps they 
merit, since the time when we saw that it committed the task of explain 
ing and defending the Burlingame treaty in its columns to “ Mark Twain,” 
the comic writer 





a task which he performed in four or five columns of 
as humorous matter as has ever flowed from his lively pen. One looks to 
that gentleman for entertainment, and a good deal of it, but not for in- 
formation as to Chinese polities or for expositions of public law. In 
the third place, our correspondent’s error was not quite so serious as 
the extract published by the 7ridune would seem to show. — Its article 
was throughout directed against opinions which the American colony 
in China holds in common with the British, and to which Mr, Browne 
was replying in the very letters which brought him under the 7'ribune’s 
bludgeon, and its whole tenor would have warranted the impression 
that it was directed in reality as much against one as the other, even if 
it had not wound up as follows: “Let a minister be sent to China 
whose name will carry influence with it, and whose force of character 
will secure him against being made the instrument of a greedy and 
reckless knot of European and American traders.” This looks certainly 
as if, in the opinion of the writer, the American China merchants would 
do well to keep out of sight whenever the devil comes to get the 
British. We may add that * A China Merchant” is one of the most 
respected members of as respectable a class as the country produces— 
men who are in every way an honor to it—and when China comes up 
for discussion, some of us might spend our time worse than in listening 
to what they say—in writing about China, for instance. We add a 
word of explanation just received from him : 

To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sin: Lobserve some remarks in the 7ribune of to-day respecting my note 
to you of the 4th inst. I regret that its publication should have brought 
| any attack upon yourself. There was one important omission in it, and 
that was, that the words “and English” were not added to the word 
“ American ” merchants. 





The letters of both communities in Shanghai express the same senti- 
ments, and Mr. Browne's reply was addressed to them in common; and it 
seemed to me that the strictures of the 7ridune were intended for both, 
although, in general, the name of only one of them was mentioned. The 
Tribune evidently disclaims such intention, and would confine its remarks 
exclusively to the English; but they are just as inapplicable to the one as 
to the other. The English letter to Mr. Browne was sigied by all the 
merchants of the first respectability in Shanghai, and they are as honor- 
able and good men as any of the merchants of London or New York. How 
the Tribune can maintain consistency in intimating that these gentlemen, 
without exception, “ are narrow-minded, selfish, and grasping traders, who 
have squatted in the open ports of China, who would force their principles 
and their trade down the throats of the Chinese people,” and so forth, and 
then deny that these strictures have any application to Americans who 
occupy the same position and openly avow the same sentiments, I am un- 
able to see. Anyhow, the assault is equally reprehensible whether it was 
intended for only one, or for both the foreign communities of Shanghai. 

The Jribune has the right to express its own opinions upon the Chinese 
question, or any other, as it pleases ; but when it assails a whole commu 
nity with indiscriminate and scandalous reproaches, such as we have 
noted, it may well expect a retort. A CHINA MERCHANT. 

New York, September 11, 1869. 


THE “HARVARD ‘RAH'" A VERY GOOD OHEER. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: Your correspondent on the subject of the “ Harvard ‘Rah’” in 
this week’s Nation is, I think, mistaken both as to when and why it ori- 
ginated. The facts, if I remember aright, are these : Just before the Pre- 
sidential election of 1864, those students whose politics were Republican 
| decided to join the monster Republican torchlight procession that was to 
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mareh through Boston, and, desiring to have something by which to dis- 
ing h their voices from those of the various other political clubs, deter- 
mined to adopt this peculiar cheer. Once adopted, the charm of novelty, 
and the satisfaction felt at having a mode of expressing their feelings pe- 
culiarly their own, induced not only them, but the whole college, to con- 
tinue the use of it. It is now known everywhere as the Harvard cheer, and, 


so far from being “devoid of life and beyond the pale of human sym- 
pathy,” as suggested by your correspondent, I think it would be hard to 
invent anything more invigorating or life-inspiring than the quick “ Rah, 
rah, rah,” as shot out by a crowd of excited young fellows. To prove that 
it is not wholly beyond the pale of sympathy, I would simply instance one 
case that struck me forcibly at the time, when, at the breaking camp this 
summer of our crack military corps, during the customary cheering for 
the officers, when the name of a special favorite came up, it was proposed, 
in addition to the three cheers, that they should be Harvard cheers, which 
were heartily given, much to the apparent satisfaction of the entire corps, 
although scarcely a half-dezen of those present were Harvard graduates. 

Yours respectfully, F. 

Boston, September 11 


ANTI-SLAVERY REMINISCENCES—A SUGGESTION. 
To THe Eprror or THe NATION: 

Sim: Your suggestion in your mention of the recent book of the Rev. 
Mr. May, that other anti-slavery leaders should contribute their reminis- 
cences of the times, reminds me of a series of letters contributed to the 
Anti-Slavery Standard, by a certain “ D. Y.,” which I have always thought 
were among the very best and wittiest contributions to newspaper litera- 
ture I ever read. There are some two hundred of them, and a selection 
would make one of the wittiest and most truthful contributions imagina- 
ble to the history of those sorrowful times, though I fear the reputation 
of some of the big-wigged respectabilities of the past would suffer. 

To save Mr. “ D. Y.’s” modesty, I will not name him. I will only say 
that he is a master of English style in one of its most difficult forms— 
His manner is as good as Horace Walpole’s; his matter 
A. 


letter-writing. 
much better worth reading. 
Boston, September 11, 1869. 
See cee 


AGAINST REMOVING THE CAPITAL. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sr: In speaking of removing “ the Federal capital” in your last issue, 
you say: “ There is really only one objection to the scheme—or, rather, only 
one thing to be said in favor of Washington—and that is, the expense 
would be enormous, owing to the abandonment of the Goveritment build- 
ings.” 

Now, it seems to me you could not have considered this subject with 
that deliberation which you are wont to give matters about which you 
treat. The expense, it is true, should constitute a very serious objection, 
as it would not be less, probably, than a hundred and fifty millions of dol- 
lars, and might run up to two hundred millions, and require not less than 
twenty, and very likely thirty, years for its accomplishment. 

But allow me to present one or two other objections to the scheme 
which appear to me worthy of consideration, and which did not suggest 
themselves to your mind. 

The Government, acting under the authority of a provision of the Con- 
stitution, entered into a compact with the States of Maryland and Virginia 
for a tract of country ten miles square, “for the permanent seat of the 
Government of the United States.” The territory was ceded to the United 
States for that purpose, and no cther. A contract was made with the 
owners of the soil upon which the Federal city stands, by which Govern- 
ment became possessed in fee of a large portion of lots of the city, together 
with the streets, avenues, alleys, and public squares, for the sole purpose 

of founding a city which should be, as Congress declared, “ the permanent 
seat of the Government of the United States.” These lots have been sold 
from time to time, and the proceeds have gone into the public treasury. 
What gave value to them, and what was the inducement to purchase ? 
Simply the fact that this had been made by Congress “the permanent seat 
of the Government of the United States.” This constituted their whole 
value. The public faith was pledged as solemnly as it ever was for any- 
thing, that this should remain permanently the seat of government; and, 
relying on that faith, individuals have invested millions of dollars in real 
estate and in building: let this public faith be violated by the removal of 
the seat of government, and these investments would become comparatively 
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| 
it would be nearly equally disastrous whether the seat of government 

| should be removed, or the Government should repudiate its public debt. 
In either case, the public faith would be violated, and a stupendous wrong 
done. . 
The city which bears the revered name of Washington is the offspring 

of “ The Father of his Country ;” it was founded expressly for the seat of 
government, with streets and avenues such as no other city in the world 
has, from sixty to one hundred and eighty feet wide ; the streets crossing 
each other at right angles, and the broad avenues running diagonally 
across them and crossing each other, leaving at their intersection large 
open spaces ; the streets, avenues, and alleys thus taking up an unusual 
proportion of the city, and making it very expensive and burdensome to 
What use to any city but the capital of 
They would 


light and keep them in order. 
great nation are such broad avenues and such wide streets? 
be only a detriment to a commercial or manufacturing city. 

Is the fact that the permanent location of the seat of government at 
this place was one of the objects nearest the heart of Washington no ob- 
jection to its removal? To my mind, the removal would show hardly less 
regard for him than the entire destruction of his house and tomb at Mount 
Vernon ; the sacredness of his name could never attach to any other place. 
Let the capital once start upon its travels, and it could never be considered 
permanent anywhere, and might move on until it reached Santa Fé or 
Mexico. Cut bono? 

I could suggest many other objections to this scheme ; but fear that in 
doing so I should require more space than you would be willing to accord 
me. N. SARGENT. 
WASHINGTON, September 6, 1869. 


{Another letter by Mr. Sargent we have seen, in which he insists 
strongly on his point that Congress, by accepting the District of 
Columbia as “ the permanent seat of government of the United States,” 
bound itself for all time, so that it is debarred from ever removing the 
capital. But at any given moment Congress is omnipétent within its 
sphere, and is only bound by moral considerations to be equitable in 
reimbursing parties, be they States or individuals, which may be in- 
jured by its revocation in the public interest of a compact into which 
it has entered. The further question which has been raised, as to 
whether the removal of the capital is within the sphere of Congress, does 
not seem to us doubtful. The Constitution refers to the subject only 
in the words which give Congress power of exclusive legislation “over 
such district as may by cession of particular States and the acceptance 
of Congress become the seat of government of the United States.” It 
was in virtue of inferences from this clause—inferences how drawn we 
do not know—that the retrocession of Alexandria County to Virginia 
was stigmatized as unconstitutional by John Quincy Adams in 1846; 
but the Supreme Court never expressed the same opinion, though it is 
told traditionally in Washington that Mr. Bates, sometime Attorney- 
General, was, by implication, committed to Mr. Adams’s view. Ilow- 
ever all this may be, a new amendment would settie the question, and 
would perhaps be as easy to get as an Act of Congress. But the ques- 
tion is hardly a living one, we should say. We know of only one 
argument in its favor that seems to be of weight: we might find our 
advantage in governing this Metropolitan District of ours by Congress 
instead of by Tammany.—Ep. Natron. } 


TWO MISTRANSLATIONS BY CARL BENSON. 
To THE EpITorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your correspondent, ‘Carl Benson,” writes on so many subjects, 
and usually so well on literary ones, thag any mistake on his part may do 
harm to the reading world at large, as well as grieve the soul of the sym- 
pathetic scholar. 
In his article in your No. 218, Vol. IX., entitled “ A Mistranslation by 
Lord Byron,” he corrects one mistake of the poet and makes two of his 
own. The first consists in mistaking the Spanish conjunction, gue, “ that” 
—denoting the subjunctive—for the pronoun quien, “ who.” In the second 
he translates the perfect subjunctive, gue oyera, as if it was the perfect indi- 


cative, oyé. 
He quotes the stanza in which lies Byron’s mistake, and, not having 
access to the original, I quote from him ; although I suspect a misprint in 
the last word of the last line—i. ¢., that, instead of hablava, it should be 


hablara: 





valueless. ‘To the holder of real estate here, and the holder of U.S. bonds, 
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* Fuego por los ajos vierte 
El Rey que esto oyera, 
Y¥ como el otro de leyes, 
De leyes tambien hadblava.”* 





































































And he translates the stanza as, “ literally :” 
“The king, who heard this, darted fire from his eyes, and, as the other 
(had spoken) of laws, he spoke of laws also.” 
The last word, “also,” tambien, is the point at which Byron made his mis- 
step, taking it as tan bien, “so well.” 
Now, the stanza, word for word, reads in English thus: 
“ Fire, by the eyes, turns 
The King, that this he should hear; 
And as the other of laws, 
Of laws also spake he.”’ 
“or, metrically : : 
“That he shoy!d hear such speech, in ire 
The King turns towards him eyes of fire, 
And as the other laws had named, 
Of laws he, too, his answer framed.” 
Car] Benson and all other critics should keep in mind the proverb: 


“ Ne trébuchez pas en vamassant.” 
A. [1Ez. 


| The stumbling was not so very great, however. “Carl Benson's” 
attention was directed towards the material alteration in the sense 
which was made by Byron’s error, and not towards making a trans- 
lation nicely exact, especially of the lines which were not in question. 
The original, we may inform Mr. Diez, has hablava and not hablera, 
which latter would not so well conform to the principle of versification 
observed in the poem.-—Ep. Nation. | 


Notes. 


LITERARY. 

Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co.’s list announcing their books to be pub- 
lished in September is not a very long one, but contains the titles of several 
interesting works. “Caliphs and Sultans” consists, we are told, of “ Tales 
not included in the Arabian Nights”—which is a remark that might be 
made of most tales, but by which it is probably intended that we should un- 
derstand the volume to contain newer stories drawn from the same source as 
those which we have in the greatest of story-books—the only story-book 
that is important at once in the literature for adults and in the literature 
for children. “The Reasoning Power of Animals” is by the Rev. John 
Selby Watson, who takes sides against the thinkers—if there are now any 
such—who deny that the inferior animals, or many of them, have a por- 
tion of the reason which is possessed by man. “ Phosphorescence, 
or the Emission of Light by Minerals, Plants, and Animals,” is by T. L. 
Phipson, an Englishman of science. The Appletons, like half-a-dozen 
other publishers, dip into the French Library of Wonders, and announce 
as in press “ Meteors, Aerolites, Storms, and Atmospheric Phenomena.” 
“ Arms and Armor in Antiquity and the Middle Ages” we have once men- 


French by Mr. Charles Boutell, who furnishes notes, a preface, and a 
supplementary chapter on arms and armor in England. Mrs. Hemans’s 
complete poetical works are to appear in the cheap Globe Edition of the 
poets which Messrs. Appleton & Co. are publishing, ‘“ The Bellevue and 
Charity Hospital Reports” are contained in one volume, from the hand of 
Dr. W. A.Hammond. We cannot undertake to mention all the announce- 
ments of children’s books which are now being put forth by our pub- 
lishers, and we do not regret it, because, except in a few instances, the 
names of book and author are alike in having no exact meaning in the ears 
of our readers. Such of the “juveniles” as we think worth notice we shall 
be able to speak of before the holidays. We may, however, here say that 
for Miss Edgeworth’s books in new editions the purchaser may look to 
Messrs. Kelly & Piet; that Mr. Duffield Ashmead is going to publish a 
translation, done by Mr. Charles A. Dana, of a German story- 
book, called “ Nutcracker and Sugar Dolly ;” that “ Peter Parley” and 
“ Mother Goose ” without any abridgment, are to be had from Mr. James 
Miller ; and that the commendable “Chinaman in California,” which came 
out last year, and is a very good book for Sunday-school libraries, and not 


lication Committee. The “one-syllable” literature, about the possession 
of which there was a hot quarrel and a newspaper controversy awhile ago 
between some of the publishers and the inventor of it, seems to have got into 


a bad book for other places, will be followed by “The Back Court,” written | 
by the same author, and published by the Philadelphia Presbyterian Pub- | 





' 


tioned in our notices of English works as a book translated from the | 





almost everybody’s hands—aimost every seller's; we cannot say we hope 
into the hands of many buyers. Felt & Dilling- 
ham now announce some of it, and so does Mr. James Miller, and so, of 
course, do Messrs. Routledge & Co., the authorized publishers.——Mr 
James Campbell, of Boston, publishes “ The History and Philosophy ot 
Marriage ; or, Polygamy and Monogemy Compared,” and compared much 


it goes Messrs. 


tothe advantage of polygamy, we believe. Robert Carter & Brothers have 
in press an autobiography and memoir of F. W. Krummacher; the fifth 
volume of D’Aubigné’s “ Reformation ;” “ Words of Comfort for Parents 
bereaved of Little Children ;’ “ The Shepherd of Israel; or, Illustrations of 
the Inner Life,’ by the Rev. Mr. Duncan Macgregor; “ The Crown with 
out the Conflict,” by the Rev. Mr. R. H. Lundie, and several religious 
Mr. Dutfield Ashmead has in press a “ “ Christian 
Year,” and the same work in an illuminated edition—its designs being by 
Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons announce two of Arthur 


“juveniles.” ted-line”’ 


Jean Lee. 
Mangin’s well-known works—the “ Mysteries of the Ocean” 





and the 
“ Desert World,” which they will issue in an illustrated edition—one like 
their last year’s edition of “The Bird.” Messrs. Sever & Francis an 
nounce De Tocqueville’s “American Institutions ;” a“ Handy Volume Edi 
tion of Sir Roundell Palmer's Book of Praise,’ and (also a “ handy vol 
ume’”’) Mr. C. F. Alexander’s “ Sunday Book of Poetry.” Mr. W. J. Wid 
dleton has in preparation a Globe edition of the “ Ingoldsby Legends,” which 
still have a public rather larger than the ore which appreciates the de 
signs, and considerably larger than the one which is taken by the clever 
ness of the versification. The same publisher announces a new edition of 
a work which has been for some time out of print in America, if we are 
not mistaken—Milman’s “ Latin Christianity.” Messrs. Lippincott’s, Fields, 
Osgood & Co.'s, and Uurd & Houghton’s, fall lists have already been 
noticed. For the legal works in Messrs, Little, Brown & Co.'s list, and the 
technical scientific works in Mr. D. Van Nostrand’s, we must refer our 
readers to the catalogues of those houses, or the publications devoted ex 
clusively to the trade. 


—‘Cireular No. 2” for the current year, recently issued from the 
Surgeon-General’s oflice at Washington, is the unpromising official title 
of an important and interesting addition to the literature of practical 
surgery. It is in fact a complete and exhaustive monograph on “ Exci 
sions of the Head of the Femur for Gunshot Injury,” in the form of a 
report to the Surgeon-General by Assistant Surgeon and Brevet Lieutenant 
Colonel George A.’ Otis. 
change in the administration in the Surgeon-General's office early in the 
second year of the late war, not only by the liberal reorganization of the 
hospital system of the army, but by the establishment of the now un- 
equalled Army Medical Museum, and by the reformation of the statistical 
method previously employed, has its fruition partly in this document and 
similar ones which have preceded it. A “Report on the Materials for a 
Medical and Surgical History of the War,” one on “Amputations at the 
Hip Joint,” and the magnificent catalogue raisonné of the Army Medical 
Museum—a great illustrated quarto, like “ Webster's Unabridged ”"—are 
among these. They are all of them works most honorable to medical 
literature. All of them bear the marks of unstinted and well-directed 
labor ; and the present “Circular No.2” is really a marvel of research. 
What with anonymous bones coming to excite curiosity and baffle enquiry ; 
what with scrappy reports of cases, begun amid the hurry and stress of the 
battle-field, continued in the hastily-extemporized hospital, and ended in 
the disappearance of the patient in “ the dim inane ” of transfer or furlough, 
we may imagine the classifier of specimens and digester of reports ex- 
claiming, in the words of another physician, “ What song the Sirens sang, 
or what name Achilles assumed when he hid himself among women, 
though puzzling questions, are not beyond all conjecture. But who were 
the proprietaries of these bones, or what bodies these ashes made up, were 
a question above antiquarianism ; not to be resolved by man, nor easily, 
perhaps, by spirits.” “A question above antiquarianism” must be allowed 
a tough one, in our time no less than in Sir Thomas Browne's; but by 
diligent following up of slender clues, and by assiduous correspondence 
(much of it with ex-Confederate surgeons, who seem generally to have 
responded with creditable promptness and good-temper), Dr. Otis has been 
able to present reasonably full histories of sixty-three cases of the operation 
in question, performed in both armies during the war of the rebellion. He 
has at the same time rendered the equally important service of eliminating 
from the records several spurious and replicated cases. The small num 
ber of five successes strikes the unprofessional reader with something 
like horror that this operation should ever be attempted, until he 
learns the dread alternative offered if excision be rejected—either 


The sagacious forethought which signalized a 
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the frightful amputation of nearly a quarter of the body, or the aban- 
} 


donment of a man, perhaps otherwise sound and vigorous, to a 
death of slow torture, from a wound which may be of small ex- 
tent and involving no part necessary to life. After all, we have 


stout and ebrions “Private Hugh Wright,” with an incredible num- 
ber of inches gone from the top of his os femoris, eloping from the hospital, 
and becoming invisible to the admiring eye of surgery, by reason of a 
he to carry hodfuls of bricks up high ladders. 
Hugh admits with that this work 
too heavy, and had to change it for mowing and wood-chopping. Dr. 
Otis’s report leads him inevitably into the region of medical polemics, 
whose atmosphere is not always of the serenest; but we are bound to 
admit his candor of tone and freedom from special pleading. He who 
intrenches himself behind the histories of “over twenty thousand major 
amputations, and of more than four thousand excisions of the larger 
joints,” with an abattis of something like five thousand surgical specimens, 
can afford to carry on a discussion without passion or prejudice. When 
the history of the medical service in the war of the rebellion is finished, it 
will establish one fact that deserves to be better known than it now is— 
that the business of life-savipg was then done more thoroughly and suc- 


clear vocation had 


apparent reluctance he found 


cessfully than ever before in a great war. 


—The American Sovereign is the name which is to be borne by a new 
fortnightly paper, which will be published partly for the sake of discussing 
Social Science, Literature, and Rural Affairs, but mainly “in the interest 
of political purity and in opposition to organized knavery.” “ More press- 
ing and urgent than any other question before the people,” says the pros- 
pectus, “is the great and overshadowing question of political corruption ;” 
and what we must first do is to terrify the party hacks and greedy plun- 
derers, and secure honest men to fill public offices. Two dollars a year 
will be the price of this journal, to which we wish plenty of courage, 
an independence of libel suits, and all the success to which good ser. 
vice in a righteous cause entitles journals. The proprietors of the Ameri- 
can Sovereign state their intention of publishing at an early day a contri- 
bution to the history of American polities since the Rebellion, which they 
will call “ The Era of Dishonesty,” and which they intend to make a his- 
torical record of corruption and fraud under the reign of the Rings. Venal 
legislators, corrupt judges, and rascally politicians are to be treated with 
strict justice—or rather, we should say, judicial corruption, legislative 
venality, and political iniquity ; for here again one is embarrassed by fear 

’ of libel suits, and by the difficulty of proving what everybody knows to be 
true, and is driven away from particulars into vague generalities. How- 
ever, let the book be prepared with real ability, so that it may be read— 
prepared, as Cobbett would have prepared it, rather than as if it had been 
done by the writers of the “ Federalist”—and the American sovereigns 
will read it, and in good time, we may be sure, will act on it, sometimes at 
least, and to some purpose. 36 Dey Street, in this city, is the new paper's 

address. 


—We have had to mention the Church 
Union, and we cannot say we have ever praised it for its good behavior 
or its ability. But it has now fallen into better hands than those which 
managed it before, and we may fairly expect a great change for the better, 
both in its matter and its manners. It certainly is changed for the better 
in its outward appearance, and is now far handsomer and handier than 
before. Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co. are the new publishers, and they have 
induced Mr. Henry Ward Beecher to promise that he will at once become 
a regular contributor, and that by-and-by his connection with it shall be 
closer, and that he will work in an editorial capacity. Just how close his 
connection is to be we are not informed and do not know, but on the first 
day of January next he is to give a full exposition of the plans and pur- 
poses of the journal, and then we may learn. His contributions in the 
immediate future are to consist of his sermons from week to week, phono- 
graphically reported, and some, if not all, of his “lecture-room talks.” 
These latter are perhaps even better liked and calculated to be more useful 
to the readers of the paper than even the sermons. We doubt if, except 
in saying one thing, we should add much to that complete description of 
the new paper which is implied in the statement that it is to express Mr. 
Beecher’s views and opinions. That one thing is the promise of the pro- 
prietors that an arena will be provided where, free from denominational 
trammels, opposing views will be heard in courteous debate. 


occasion once or twice 


—The Philadelphia Photographer for September and the last number 
of the Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst describe independently the new 
English (Woodbury) process for obtaining plates for printing from photo- 
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graphic negatives. Goupil & Co., of Paris, have put it into practical and 
apparently successful operation, and the subscribers of the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts (May and June) and the Photographische Mittheilungen 
(August) have already had specimen prints of a very satisfactory character. 
Apparently, the producing capacity of the plates is all-sufficient, and, what 
is of great consequence, the impressions correspond to right and left in 
nature. In this was the grand defect of the Albert process, which 
reversed all the objects that it copied, and was thus greatly restricted 
in usefulness, though some of the proofs which we saw were wonderfully 
fine in detail and in gradation of tones. Mr. Woodbury, however, instead 
of printing directly from the gelatinous surface which he first treats with 
his negative, uses it in forming a matrix like a copper-plate engraving, in 
which, as is well-known, the lights are raised and the darks sunk. This 
transfer ensures the restoration of right and left in the impression, and 
the printing consists in pouring upon the plate a warm solution of colored 
gelatine, and then bringing it under the press. Unlike the Albertotype, 
the Woodbury picture must be printed on a peculiar surface, and owing 
to its great delicacy its cost when mounted is double that of the 
unmounted proof; and, as yet, the expense is but little less than in 
ordinary photography. Of course there is a gain in permanence. 

—Before leaving the two journals first-named, we will allude some. 
whut further to their contents. The Photographer gives on a single sheet 
four views of the late solar eclipse, one having been taken at the totality, 
They are followed by reports of the various expeditions in this country to 
photograph the rare phenomenon, their modes of photographing, success, 
and general adventures, some of which, among the ignorant and supersti- 
tious, were quite amusing. The number is well worth preserving as a 
souvenir. In the Zeitschrift we remark another of the admirable etchings 
from paintings in the Brunswick Gallery—this time a full-length portrait 
of some Dutch gentleman of the seventeenth century, seemingly a states- 
man or captain, and altogether a noble and commanding figure. The 
original was by Frans Hals, one of the fathers of the Dutch School, though 
only lately appreciated at his just value. Other illustrations are of the new 
Schinkel statue to be erected in Berlin, and (borrowed from Liibke) of 
specimens of the Renaissance in France. From advanced manuscript of 
the Neue Kiinstlerlexikon is printed a very interesting sketch of the life of 
Leon Battista Alberti, an eminent apostle of the Renaissance, by Dr. Julius 
Meyer. There is the usual correspondence, chronicle of art matters, re- 
views, etc. 


—We learn from a correspondent at Berlin that Professor Theodore 
Mommsen recently presented Mr. George Bancroft with a copy of his 
“ Rémische Geschichte,” and accompanied the volumes with these lines 
which present the distinguished historian in the character of poet : 

“ Wir sind von gleichem § h'age, 
Uns hebt die gleiche Fluth ; 


Ihr braucht die alte Sage, 
Wir brauchen frisches Blut. 


“ Des einen Volkes Griindung. 
Das war, das bleibt uns Rom; 

Vertiefung und Verbiindung 

Baut jetzt am Vélkerdom. 


** So klingt hier die Parole, 
Sie klingt auch driiben wohl, 
Vom alten Capitole 
Zum neuen Capitol.” 
The character of poet is not an accustomed one, we take it, for the learned 
author to appear in, and perhaps these lines are rather more valuable as a 
tribute of respect than as poetry. We are obliged to say so, at all events, 
in view of the version in English which we append as the best that 
we have managed to make. Want of matter is certainly not to be 
charged against the verses—which state of the case does not, however, 
make the translator’s labor any easier : 
** Of self-same monld are you and we; 
One flood bears both along; 
We need your fresher blood, and ye 
Lack yet our lore and song. 


** All peoples fused in one vast state, 
That meant, that still means, ‘Rome :’ — 
Of many a pillar, each separate, 
Build we the People’s Dome. 


** Thus here the watchword we divine; 

So sounds it there with you, 

And the old Capitoline 

Is answered from the new.” 
The second stanza is difficult to understand, and difficult to render after an 
interpretation has been decided upon. We take it to mean that the policy 
of ancient Rome, as of modern ecclesiastical Rome, was the absorption of 
nationalities and the fusing them into a single state—a political state in 
old times, a religious state in our day; but that now the tendency is to 
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make empires by binding together the peoples into federal unions, at the 


same time deepening (“Vertiefung”), intensifying, the individuality of 


each people. Notwithstanding the faults which seem to be due to the 
professor's unfamiliarity with the vehicle he has here used in expressing 
his meaning—-samples of which are the second stanza’s abstractions per 
forming mason-work, the obscurity of the same stanza, the confusion and 
the confused metaphors of his first four lines—and notwithstanding the 
fact that the ideas are in themselves hardly more poetical, strictly speak- 
ing, than they are poetically expressed, the verses are yet full of sugges- 
tions which are not unpoetical, and there is an ingenuity of suggestion 
which might be envied by almost any writer of occasional verses. For 
example, the historian of ancient Rome addresses the historian of the new 
Capitol : here is a compliment to Mr. Bancroft and to the American peo- 
ple. Then, too, the German people come in for a share of this same com- 
pliment, and so also does the policy of creating a united Germany, as well 
as—more indirectly—the men who have executed that darling wish of the 
German heart. Then the contrast between the old governmental ideal 
and the modern idea of the “parliament of man, the federation of the 
world,” a large and noble conception, as grand as true, happily suggests 
Mommsen himself, the historian of old Rome, and—as Mommsen’s brother- 
writer, his fellow-expositor of the new tendency—it suggests Mr. Ban- 
croft also, the historian of the great Western federal republic. And, to 
name no more, there is the flattering assertion of German and American 
consanguinity, heightened by the declaration that, though our blood and 
the German is the same in constitution—in fact, identical—ours is “ friseh,” 
which at once makes it better, of course. And we may say, too, that there 
is no harshness, but rather mildness, in the allusion to American literature. 


—Apropos of the notice of Mr. Edwards’s book on town libraries 
which we print on another page, we may remark that it is a pity that we 
have as yet no returns showing what success has attended the scheme of 
establishing free or nearly free school libraries throughout France. Over 
10,000 have been founded, and endowed with over a million of books. 
Twenty years ago, French parents complained that there were no books 
which they durst give their daughters that their daughters wanted. 
The French press is still prolific in ce gue vierge ne doit pas lire; 
but in the last two decades some most estimable writers have tried to sup- 
ply the woful deficiency of books at once interesting and not immoral. 
One would like to know the character of the million volumes of these 
school and communal libraries, and whether morality has succeeded in 
avoiding a sacrifice to dulness. Germany, the land of book-making, always 
well provided with libraries, has of late years established many for more 
popular use—“ Volksbibliotheken.” The most noteworthy peculiarity of 
Italian town libraries is that they are not free, a small payment being ex- 
acted from borrowers. It has been thought by some that our own libraries 
would do well to adopt such a rule. People value what they pay for, 
Could not the two systems be carefully tried by two libraries otherwise 
similarly situated? Possibly even a small payment would keep 
away many who very much need the benefit of good reading, and that 
those only would pay who do not need any such obstruction to make them 
appreciate the privilege. 


—The types were decidedly in error last week in making us say of Mr. 
E. C. Stedman that he is a poor poet. Tlat, as our readers know, is not our 
opinion of him. We think no more than Mr. Stedman does that he is to be 
counted among the great singers ; but we think, as we dare say he may not, 
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but as we are sure he ought, that in many of his pieces he shows himself | 


the possessor of a genuine and charming poetical gift. In the way of 
lighter poetry, nothing need be much prettier than “ The Door-Step ” and 
“Pan in Wall Street,’ which were last published in the “ Blameless 
Prince,” and to which we believe we have already called our readers’ atten- 
tion more than once. The word printed “ poor” was “ good,” and as it was 
an insertion in printer's proof, and did not afterward fall under the eye 
of the writer, the error stood in the paper as it was published. 
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—The seventh session of the International Statistical Congress was 
held last week at the Hague. 
efforts of A. Quetelet, the well-known author of standard works on 


Organized, in 1958, mainly through the 


statistical and social subjects and Director of the Belgian Burean 

Statistics, this important bedy met for the first time at Brussels in the 
year named. Its subsequent sessions were held at Paris, Vienna, London, 
Berlin, and Florence, at intervals of from two to three years. 
national organization has been more fruitful of good results. 


No inter 
Its delibera 
tions have derived more than ordinary weight from the fact that the 
principal governments of Europe have been regularly represented in it 
by official delegates in the persons of the directors of their respective 
statistical bureaus, all of whom are shining lights in statistical science, 
and that the successive recommendations of the Congress have been 
practically carried out in most countries. The present advanced state of 
public statistics must be ascribed in a large measure to the influence of 
the Congress; comparative statistics especially have received a marked 
development from its steady efforts to bring about a certain uniformity in 
the methods of conducting official statistical enquiries in ditferent countries, 
The printed transactions of the Congress form a rich mine of the most 
valuable information concerning the material and moral condition of the 
civilized races. The programme for the recent session embraced subjects 
of the highest importance. 
governments represented to have less regard for their fiscal and other 


Among them were propositions to induce the 


interests and more for the welfare of the governed in the collection of 
public statistics, and to provide a system of mutual correction in connec 
tion with international commercial statistics. 
ment was represented by Hon. 8. B. Ruggles, who attended the session at 


The United States Govern 
Berlin in 1863 in the same capacity. The subject of our next general 
census was to be brought up by him for discussion. 
ciation for the Promotion of Science having, at its last meeting at Salem, 
extended an invitation to the Congress to hold its next session in this 
country, it is not impossible that in 1871 we shall be able to welcome the 
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leading statisticians of the Old World among us. 


—We see that Messrs. Triibner & Co. announce themselves as the 
London publishers of a new quarterly magazine, which is to be called the 
“Revue Celtique,” and is to be conducted by H. Gaidoez, who will be 
assisted by the chief Celtic scholars of the British Islands and the Conti- 
nent. Celtic Philology, Literature, and History are the subjects to which 
the new magazine is to be devoted, and the list of competent scholars who 
have promised their assistance is long. Luckily, there is something of the 
nature and habits of the hobbyhorse-rider in the students of such subjects, 
and we may expect their promises to be fulfilled with more certainty than 
would be reasonable in the case of the promises of men cultivating general 
literature who should lend their names to publishers. The list includes 
contributors in Belgium, Holland, Bavaria, France, England, India, Seot 
land, Wales, and Ireland. 


THE DIARY OF HENRY CRABB ROBINSON.* 

Tris year has seen the publication of two biographies which are 
among the best that English literature has to show. Neither Forster's 
life of Landor nor Crabb Robinson's diary is what can be called a well 
planned and skilfully executed work. In the life of Landor there is a 
clumsiness of arrangement and a dwelling upon details which forbid the 
use of the word skilful in regard to its workmanship, and Robinson’s 
diary is so almost entirely made up of gossip and anecdote, and the life of 
the writer himself is, on the whole, so devoid of interest and so almost en- 
tirely a mere thread on which these pleasant recollections are strung, that 
one hardly thinks of his work as anything but a repertory of anecdotes and 


| contemporary criticism of distinguished men and women of England’s great 


—The new agitation of the land question in England and Ireland— | 
and especially in Ireland—is to begin with the publication of a volume of 


essays of the kind so common of late in England in the treatment of 
various political and social questions, and of which the “Essays and Re- 
views” furnished the model. The volume will appear under the auspices 
of the Cobden Club, and will contain accounts of the tenure and distriba- 
tion of land, and its relation to government and society in the United 
States, India, France, Belgium, Russia, and Prussia. The United States 


is to be treated by a Mr. Fisher, of whom we know nothing beyond his | 


name. 





est period by one who knew them personally. But that it is in perfection 
Mr. Robinson, who was born so long ago as 1776, had the advantages of 
being born of a comparatively poor family, Dissenters in creed, in the Eng 
land which was anti-dissenting and insular to a very much greater degree 
than now, and much more exclusively than now a community worshipping 
rank and wealth. Asa result of his circumstances, Robinson did not go 
to an English school, and did go to several German universities, and came 
away with a breadth of culture very uncommon in an Englishman ; made 
the acquaintance of Goethe, Schiller, and the other lights of German litera 

ture, just at the time when English curiosity began to be aroused concern- 
ing them, and there was almost nobody to gratify it ; acquired the Ger 

man language when a knowledge of it was a rare distinction among his 
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* “ Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson. 
| by T. Sadler.” 2vols. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1569. 
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countrymen ; was more disposed than he would have been, had he been 


born within the charmed circle of the best society or had he not gone 
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abroad, to appreciate the genius and cultivate the friendship of Lamb, | 


as | 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and their friends, when they all were under a | 


and thus fitted himself for collecting the mass of information con- 
cerning the great Englishmen of the last sixty or seventy years which he 


cloud; 


has given us in these volumes, and which will in turn give his name a 
long immortality among us and our posterity. Only Boswell has done 
better in Mr. Robinson’s field, and even Boswell must yield to him in the 
amount of literary history which the two respectively give us, and must 
rest his claim to superiority on the fact that he had so interesting a 
central figure to portray, and that he showed a good deal of what may be 
called artistic perception in the portrayal of it. Both books have suf- 
fered and will suffer from the use of their material by other writers, and 
necessarily Mr. Robinson, when he loses his materials, loses more than 
Boswell, for Boswell, as we say, has something which cannot be taken away 
from him any more, or hardly any more, than a play of Shakespeare’s can 
be superseded by voluminous quotations from it—dramatic and pictorial 
interest, namely. But the diary has so much to lose—is such a mine of 
biographical materials, that there is no danger at all of its becoming used 
Fifty new lives of fifty distinguished men and 
women, whose lives are already written, might be enriched from Mr. 
Robinson's stores; but it would be the reading of fifty books instead of 
one should the reader forsake the original source of the new wealth ; and, 
on the whole, we may call Mr. Robinson’s work immortal; not with the 
essential immortality of the gods, doubtless, but with a Tithonus-like 
interminability of existence which is attained by keeping the company of 
the true immortals. 


up or rendered obsolete. 


Of Mr. Robinson himself it is hardly necessary tosay much. He had in 
his early and his later life a good deal of the real Boswellian admiration 
for those better than himself; and in his later life he added to this more 
than a young man’s fondness for social intercourse, so that he became 
even famous as a story-tellerand talker. They relate of him that, when he 
gave his breakfasts, it was usual for the initiated among the guests to 
make their breakfasts before setting out, as the host habitually began 
serving up Goethe and Schiller or some other celebrity quite as soon as 
the cups and saucers began to make their appearance, and continued to 
offer intellectual fare so much more abundantly and constantly than food 
for the body that a hungry man was in an awkward position. Even a 
beld push to escape famishing was not surely successful; for sometimes 
there would be no housekeeper’s keys, and sometimes even no house- 
keeper. With such a disposition and such habits of life, there was almost 
a necessity laid upon Mr. Robinson to be always hearing and always tell- 
ing some new thing ; and one has only to open the autobiography—no mat- 
ter where—to see proofs of the extent of his acquisitions of this sort. To go 
on with his characteristic traits, we may say that, intellectually, he was of a 
receptive nature rather than creative or aggressive ; but that he seems 
hardly to have had either the intellectual courage and energy with which 
this sort of mind is often endowed, nor quite all the breadth of tolerance 
and catholicity of taste with which it is still more frequently marked. He 
was, for example, to be called intolerant whenever Wordsworth’s claims 
to admiration were seriously questioned. Wordsworth was, indeed, his 
idol, and a very devoted worshipper he was. And as to his want of deci- 
cision, there were certain matters which, to the end of his life, he found it 
possible neither to leave alone nor to come to any conclusion about. Such 
were religious topics, which were, it is said, a constant theme of his dis- 
course, and as to which he can hardly be said to have formed any fixed 
body of opinions down to the latest days of his life. For some time before 
his death, he seems to have inclined towards a liking for Church of Eng- 
land clergymen with no views that could be called very pronounced, and 
with a good deal of “ liberality.” As was natural, this tolerance and liking 
for tolerance grew upon him the older he grew; and not only as regards 
religious things, but others also, and he was a kinder and less exacting 
critic in his old age than in his youth, though, for that matter, it could 


| somewhat strengthened by his course in regard to the law. He gave up 





never be said of him that he was not an open-minded man without harsh- | 


ness. His modesty was perhaps excessive ; but that is an assertion open 


to contradiction, for we do not know that we see anything in the diary to | 


disprove his opinion of his own powers, or to lead us to suppose that he | 
might, as he says he could not, have done anything considerable in litera- | 


ture except this that he has done. He consorted intimately, while young 
enough to be ambitious, with men who certainly would have roused the 
ambition, and stimulated and strengthened the literary faculties, of almost 


anybody, however modest, who had much native literary ability, yet in his 


| but that is an appearance not to his discredit. 
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case nothing came of it. Still, it is not unlikely that he may have been too 
fastidious, and not bold enough either, and at the same time had his courage 
dashed and his standard of excellence too much raised by his acquaintance 


with the greatest geniuses of Germany and England. Thisisa supposition 


literature because he thought he could do nothing in it that he should 
care to do, and, becoming a law student, was admitted to the bar, and in 
time got a profitable practice and something of a reputation. He did 
nothing, however, to enlarge it; but at a time when many English barris. 
ters are still waiting for the first brief, he retired from the profession to 
live leisurely on a small competence, apparently having too little energy 
of mind to find it to his taste to do the work he might very probably have 
done excellently, and too little ambition to spur what energies he had. 

However, we may be very glad that this was so; for in pleasing him. 
self and letting his nature gratify its inclination—by leading a calm, 
beneficent, social, semi-studious life—he has doubtless done the world more 
service and laid up for mankind more pleasure than if he had been the 
greatest of England’s chancellors. Nobody will read these volumes of his 
without forming a liking and a respect for his kind heart and the 
estimable qualities of his mind. He will go into the number of our well- 
loved friends, and our children’s and grandchildren’s ; and no doubt would 
rather be counted there than with the admired and unloved among the 
great men whom he has commemorated in one of the most readable of 
books. 

As specimens of what the reader of the diary has in store for him, we 
quote almost at random a few of the thousand anecdotes of men well 
known, or whom this book will make so. ‘a 

First, we happen upon a characteristic jest of Charles Lamb’s. A jest 
and a gibe together we may call it, as many of Lamb’s jests were, and as 
almost all of his serious jests were. “The Gentle Elia”—as he objected 
to being called—was seldom wholly himself unless he was somewhat un- 
gentle. Clearness of insight was of the essence of his genius; and in his 
case clearness of insight was not counteracted by the creative power, the 
effect of whose activity it often is to withdraw its possessor from criticism, 
humorous or otherwise, or to give to criticism a mildness which hardly 
belongs to it. We may say, by the way, that justice is not often 
done to Lamb’s extraordinary critical discernment. In the case of the 
friends with whom his lot was cast, and with whom we of to-day usually 
connect his name, his kindness generally led him into the temptation of 
giving undue praise. And in the case of the dead, his critical appreciation 
itself, unshared as it was by those around him, led him not into extrava. 
gances of laudation, but into laudation somewhat too unlimited. How- 
ever, here is the jest we were to quote; and we may be sure that, to 
Lamb’s mind, the little dig at Doctor Johnson was not the least of its re- 
commendations : 


“ Some one, speaking of Sh»kespeare, mentioned his anachronism in 
which Hector speaks of Aristotle. ‘That’s what Johnson referred to,’ 
said Lamb, ‘when h wrote— 

‘And panting Time toils after him in vain!" 


Here are three notices of Mr. Benjamin Strutt, a friend of Mr. Rob- 
inson’s in his early youth, and apparently a man of acuteness and wit. 
On one occasion he seems to have somewhat confused the mind of his 
young friend: 

“ Strutt was cynical, a free-thinker, I think an unbeliever. Yet one day 
he said something that implied he was a churchman. ‘What!’ | ex- 
claimed, ‘you a churchman!’ He laughed: ‘Let me give you a piece of 
advice, young man. Whatever you be through life, always be of the Act 
of Parlhament faith.” 


On another occasion Mr. Strutt, using the true Johnsonian manner— 
a manner not so displeasing when it is a Johnson who uses it—spoke 
thus to Mr. Robinson, who had been making some commonplace remarks, 
to the effect that it was Mr. John Locke’s principles that had produced the 
French Revolution: 

“ That’s all nonsense ; Locke’s book was the effect, not the cause of the 
Revolution. People do not rebel and overset governments because they 
have any ideas about liberty and right, but because they are wretched, and 
cannot bear what they suffer. The new government employed Locke to 
justify what they had done, and to remove the scruples of weak, conscicn- 
tious people.” 

Mr. Strutt only makes one more appearance in Mr. Robinson's diary, 
Our author says: 
“ T once saw him by accident in London a few years after I had left Mr. 


Francis. He was going to the opera; I mentioned that I had no ear for 
music, least of all for Italian music. ‘Get it as soon as youcan. You 
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must one day love Italian music, either in this or another life. It is your 
business to get as much as you can here—for, as you leave off here, you 
must begin there.’ This, if seriously said [adds Mr. Robinson in a rather 
queer, Way], implied a sort of hope of immortality very much like that 
of Goethe.” 

Another obscure person, whom Mr. Robinson seems to have remem- 
pered with respect and with satisfaction, isa Mrs. Buller. What he says 
of her is of some value for its remarks on the character of George IV., 
and of more value as exhibiting the tact of Mr. Robinson, who very well 
knew the old lady’s line of reading: 


“ About this time, July 2, 1812, my diary refers to the death of Mrs. 
Buller—of those who never in any way came before the public one of the 
most remarkable women whom I have ever known. She was a lady of 
family, belonging to the Bullers of Devonshire, and had lived always at 
Court. She said once, incidentally : ‘The Prince Regent has, 1 believe, as 
high a regard for me as for any one—that is, none at all. He is incapable 
of friendship.’ On politics and on the affairs of life she spoke with singu- 
lar correctness and propriety. On matters of taste she was altogether 
antiquated. She was the friend of Mrs. Montague and Mrs. Carter. She 
showed me in her bookcase some bound quarto volumes, which she assured 
me consisted of a translation of Plato by herself, in her own hand. She 
was far advanced in years, and her death did not come upon her unex- 
pectedly. Not many days before she died I called to make enquiries, and 
the servant, looking in a book and finding my name there, told me I was 
to be admitted. I found her pale as ashes, bolstered up in an arm-chair. 
She received me with a smile, and allowed me to touch her hand. ‘What 
are you reading, Mr. Robinson ? she said. ‘The wickedest, cleverest book 
in the English language, if you chance to know it.’ ‘I have known the 
“ Fable of the Bees” more than fifty years.’ She was right in her guess.” 


Lamb we see pretty constantly in these volumes, and in this passage 
we have some just criticism of his on two poems, and indirectly on two 
men, one of whom he has often been unjustly charged with liking, and 
the other of whom he has been as unjustly charged with thinking not 
worth attention. Nobody, of course, has ever thought of Lamb as 
“taking to” Byron, but there is a belief that he thought of Southey as a 
great poet—a belief which gets little confirmation from anything in this 
book. Robinson says: 


“ January 8th—Went in the evening to Lamb. I have seldom spent 
amore agreeable few hours with him. He was serious and kind; his wit 
was subordinate to his judgment, as is usual in téte-d-téte parties. Speak- 
ing of Coleridge, he said: ‘He ought not to have a wife or children; he 
should have a sort of diocesan care of the world—no parish duty.’ Lamb 
reprobated the prosecution of Byron's ‘ Vision of Judgment.’ Southey’s 
poem of the same name is more worthy of punishment, for his has an 
arrogance beyond endurance. Lord Byron’s satire is one of the most good- 
natured description—no malevolence.” 


Here is Lord Thurlow in an agreeable light : 


“April 13th.—Dover lately lent me a very curious letter, written in 
1757 by Thurlow to a Mr, Caldwell, who appears to have wanted his gen- 
eral advice how to annoy the parson of his parish. The letter fills several 
sheets, and is a laborious enumeration of statutes and canons, imposing an 
infinite variety of vexatious and burdensome duties on clergymen. Thur- 
low begins by saying: ‘I have confined myself to consider how a parson 
lies obnoxious to the criminal laws of the land, both ecclesiastical and 
secular, upon account of his character and office, omitting those instances 
in which all men are equally liable.’ And he terminates his review by a 
triumphant declaration: ‘I hope my Lord Leicester will think, even by 
this short sketch, that I did not talk idly to him, when I said that parsons 
were so hemmed in by canons and statutes that they can hardly breathe, 
according to law, if they are strictly watched.’ 

“Scarcely any of the topics treated of have any interest, being for the 
most part technical : but after writing of the Statutes of Uniformity, es- 
pecially 13th and 14th Ch. II. c. 64, he has this passage : ‘I have mention- 
ed these severe statutes and canons, because I have known many clergy- 
men, and those of the best character, followers of Eusebius, who have, in 
the very face of all these laws, refused to read the Athanasian Creed. 
Considering the shocking absurdity of this creed, I should think it a cruel 
thing to punish anybody for not reading it but those who have sworn to 
read it, and who have great incomes for upholding that persuasion.’ ” 


And here is tinkling Tommy Moore, whom we may, perhaps, forgive 
for being not much at his ease nor very much delighted among so many 
poor friends as he must have had in a company of which Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Lamb were constituent parts : 


“ April 4th—Dined at Monkhouse’s. Our party consisted of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Lamb, Moore, and Rogers. Five poets of very unequal 
worth and most disproportionate popularity, whom the public probably 
would arrange in a different order. During this afternoon Coleridge 
alone displayed any of his peculiar talent. I have not for years seen him 
in such excellent health and with so fine a flow of spirits. His discourse 
was addressed chiefly to Wordsworth, on points of metaphysical criticism 
—Rogers occasionally interposing a remark. The only one of the poets 
who seemed not to enjoy himself was Moore. He was very attentive to 
Coleridge, but seemed to relish Lamb, next to whom he was placed. 
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“ Of this dinner an account is given in Moore's Life, which account js 
quoted in the Atheneum of April 23, 1853. Moore writes: * April 4, 1825 
Dined at Mr. Monkhouse’s (a gentleman I had never seen | 





efore) on 
Wordsworth’s invitation, who lives there whenever he comes to town 
A singular party. Coleridge, Rogers, Wordsworth and wife, Charles 


Lamb (the hero at present of the London Magazine) and his sister (the 
poor woman who went mad in a diligence on the way to Paris), and a Mr 
Robinson, one of the minora sidera of this constellation of the Lakes; the 
host himself, a Maecenas of the school, contributing nothing but good 
dinners and silence. Charles Lamb, a clever fellow, certainly, but full of 
villanous and abortive puns, which he miscarries of every minute 
excellent things, however, have come from him.’ Charles Lamb is in 
deed praised by a word the most unsuitable imaginable, for he was by no 
means a clever man; and dear Mary Lamb, a woman of singular good 
sense, who, when really herself, and free from the malady that periodi 
cally assailed her, was quiet and judicious in an eminent degree, This 
admirable person is dryly noticed as ‘the poor woman who went mad in 
a diligence,’ ete. Moore is not to be blamed for this; they were strangers 
tohim. The Atheneum reviewer, who quotes this passage from Moore, 
remarks, ‘The tone is not to our liking,’ and it is added, *‘ We should like 
to see Lamb’s account.’ ” 


Some 


But time fails us to do so much as mention by name the many cele- 
brated people of whom Mr. Robinson speaks. We must leave it to his 
volumes themselves to tell our readers what he has to say of Goethe, and 
“Conversation Sharp,” and Flaxman, and Schiller, and poor George Dyer, 
and Daniel Webster, and Tieck, and Capel Lofft, and Charles Greeley 
Loring, and Mrs. Stowe, and the Brownings, and Hazlitt, and John 
Wilkes, and Lord and Lady Byron, and Sir Humphry Davy, and John 
Wesley, and Voss, and Herder, and Irving, and Rogers, and Liston the 
comedian, and the Kembles and Keans, and Wellington, and Miss Coutts, 
and Amelia Opie, and Benjamin Disraeli, and “ Tom Hill, the original 
Paul Pry,” and Mr. Gladstone, and Joe Hume, and Grote, and Robert 
Hall, and Godwin, and Talfourd, and Romilly, and Erskine, and Mrs. 
Barbauld, and Queen Victoria, and Landor, and Thackeray, and Mrs, 
Austen, and, in short, nearly every English bedy who has been made 
known to us during a period beginning with the times before our Declara 
tion of Independence and ending with—our own day, we were about to 
say, but Robinson at the last writes of men who will be carrying on the 
world’s affairs a quarter of a century after his more elderly readers are 
dead and gone. 


A LIBRARIAN ON FREE LIBRARIES.* 


Mr. Epwarps’s title may raise some false hopes among those who 
have town libraries in charge. His work exhibits considerable research, 
and is very interesting; but it will give librarians little practical assistance, 
For the greater part of his space is devoted to the history of town libraries, 
and the lessons to be drawn from this history in regard to certain great 
questions of management, such as whether it is the better policy to pro 
vide books or building first—(books first, is the answer); whether there 
should be any payment on the part of readers who desire greater privileges 
than are granted to the general public—(our author would have no such 
combination of a free and a subscription library); whether any voucher 
should be exacted from applicants for the loan of books—(which he answers 
in the affirmative), and from applicants for admission to the reading-room 
—(to which he says No). But even these questions are hardly discussed ; 
and the librarian who buys the expensive book hoping to learn what form 
of building will best accommodate the books, the officers, and the public ; 
whether to support the shelves by pegs or ratchets; how high the tables 
should be ; how to plan such conveniences of desk or book-stand as it will 
be well to add to the tables; what form of ledger or of ticket is best 
adapted for charging books and for preparing the catalogue ; and—not the 
least perplexing question—what rules to follow in cataloguing ; where to 
buy books, and what discount to expect from the booksellers ; whether to 
cover the books, and how to bind them when the cloth binding is worn 
out ; what other processes a book must go through before it can be taken 
out—the librarian, we say, seeking assistance on these points will find no 
dimensions, no details, nothing but the most general hints. Mr. Edwards 
says of the recently erected library at Grenoble: “It is, I believe, one of 
the extremely small number of library buildings which have been mainly 
designed by a librarian. The plans are said to exhibit—as, under such cir 
cumstances, they plainly ought to do—unusual closeness of adaptation to 
the end in view.” After this praise, it is rather provoking not to be told 
what the plans are. 

The chief interest of Mr. Edwards's book lies in his account of the dif- 
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ficulties with which the promoters of free libraries have struggled in 
England, and of the wonderful success and efficiency of the libraries when 
once established. The usual resistance of townsmen to new things, their 
natural disinclination to increase their taxes, and an inability to appreciate 
the advantages of providing reading for clerks, artisans, servants, mill-ope- 
ratives, have thrown every obstacle in the way. 
years which have elapsed since the first Library Act was passed, only 


The Nation. 


During the eighteen | 


thirty-four towns of the United Kingdom have availed themselves of its | 


provisions and of those of the second and better act, which allowed a rate 
of a penny in the pound. Those thirty-four towns, however, have accu- 
mulated more than 420,000 volumes, and the average annual issues already 
amount to 2,938,000 volumes—Fiction heading the list, and the classes next 
in order being respectively History and Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
Sciences and Arts, Philosophy, Politics, and Law. 

There are some interesting questions which Mr. Edwards does not 
touch upon ; to which, in fact, it would be very difficult to get any but a 
conjectural answer. What, after all, is the good accomplished by the cir- 
culation of these three millions of volumes? It cannot have been without 
effect. Has it merely amused, or has it, as is claimed, educated, refined, 
civilized the readers? Is not mere amusement, if innocent, a good in itself 
which there is more danger of our underestimating than overestimating? 
Is the effect in any proportion to the trouble, and cost, and blowing of 
trumpets? How much have these books stimulated the nascent ability of 
future writers or artists? how much have they helped: the artisan in his 
work? how much political—and domestic—economy have they taught? 
how much contentment have they fostered? how much pleasure and relief 
from weariness or anxiety have they given? how many empty hours have 
they filled that would have been worse occupied, preventing visits to low 
resorts by supplying better and cheaper amusement? These results we 
cannot tabulate; we cannot even ascertain them accurately. Sociologists 
should attempt to find answers ; statisticians could make little of them. 

The account of American libraries is not very satisfactory ; indeed, none 
can be till the publication of the next census. Our town libraries do not 
in their annual reports generally give such detailed statistics of their 
issues as the English. It is to be hoped that in 1870 questions will be put 
and answers obtained on many more points than satisfied our last census- 
takers ; that we shall not only know how many volumes there are, but get 
at least an approximate estimate of the amount of their use. The war 
checked the formation of new libraries and the growth of the old; but 
since its close the stock of books accessible to the public must have greatly 
increased. In 1850, it was nearly four millions, in ten thousand libraries ; 
in 1860, eight and a half millions, in nearly twenty thousand libraries ; and 
in 1870, it may be from twelve to fifteen millions in twenty-five thousand 
libraries. 

The last third of Mr. Edwards's book is filled by an alphabetical list of 
1,120 book collectors, giving usually the date of death, the name of the 
library to which the collections went, and a brief statement of the circum- 
stances of the acquisition. It is full of curious anecdotes of the book-lovers 
of the last four centuries, and will be useful as a work of reference. Of 
course, a first attempt at such a compilation cannot be complete—is not 
likely to be even accurate. In a second edition, Mr. Edwards would do well 
to add the name of John Harvard, whose books formed the nucleus of the 
first library in America, and the names of two of its subsequent benefac- 
tors—Revy. Theophilus Gale, whose “ Court of the Gentiles” was famous in 
its day, and John Lightfoot, the great Rabbinical scholar. Nor ought he 
to omit three men, a part, or the whole, of whose collections are now in the 
library of the Divinity School at Cambridge—Dr. Francis Parkman, Dr. 
Convers Francis, and Prof. Friedrich Liicke. Mr. Edwards’s Henry Wil- 
liam Wales should be Henry Ware Wales. All these facts could have 
been ascertained by examination of documents which are in the British 
Museum, but Mr. Edwards complains of the inconvenience of the cata- 
logues of that library, and apparently found such researches as he made 
sufficiently tedious. The same excuse could not be pleaded for the omis- 
sion of fourteen out of seventeen names of collectors elsewhere mentioned 
by himself (pp. 228-230). Again, the four names on pp. 256, 257, and 
eight out of the nine on p. 249, are not given in the alphabetical list. In 
fact, our author does not appear to have thought of making use in the 

second part of the work of his own thorough researches in the first. It is 
a pity, too, that the list is deformed by the very unscholarlike practice of 
giving all Christian names in the English form, as Lewis Ariosto, John 
Boccaccio, Peter Séguier, Leonard of Vinci! With the older names this is 
not very offensive, for our fathers Anglicized freely ; but, if he is following 
the ancient usage, he should write John Bocace, as he writes Francis 
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Petrarch. And in the modern names, it is unendurable ; for our fathers’ 
practice is wholly obsolete—or we had thought so till Mr. Edwards's at. 
tempt at reviving it. Who ever heard, or ever will hear, except from Mr. 
Edwards, of John Mary Quérard ? 


SEMI-CRITICAL OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARIES,* 


Tux books the titles of which we have grouped together below. 
have one important trait in common: a more or less distinctly ex. 
pressed, unquestioning belief in the genuineness, almost perfect cor 
rectness, and inspired character of the Hebrew Scriptures. But only 
Dr. Lange’s critical standpoint—we use these words in the broad sense 
which would lead Dr. Lange himself to speak of the religious standpoint 
of even pantheism—is fully and argumentatively, though neither lucidly 
nor satisfactorily, defined and explained. This is done in the “ Theologica] 
and Homiletical Introduction to the Old Testament” which the author 
has prefixed to the “ Genesis,” and which Dr. Gosman has so poorly trans. 
lated that some of its obscurities are manifestly owing to deficient rey 
dering. The more tangible points, however, are sufficiently discernible, 
According to Dr. Lange, “the great, profound, all-pervading formative 
element” in all the books of the Bible “is the ideal fact of the saving 
self-revelation of God even to his incarnation, ¢. ¢., the soteriologica) 
messianic idea,” and as regards the “outward connection and articulation” 
of the various component parts of the Canon “it cannot be denied, there 
must have been not only an inspiration of the records themselves, but oj 
the records in their present form, and that it is just as one-sided to deny 
the traces of this inspired editing of the sacred records (Luke i. 1) as to 
enfeeble their testimony by the supposition of an uncanonical biblical! 
book-making, of a painful and laborious compilation and fusion of diverse 
elements or parts into one.” And this broad declaration of belief implies 
not only a vindication of the correctness of the Hebrew superscriptions, 
given in the text, concerning the authorship of certain books, prophecies, 
or psalms ; it alsoimplies an assertion of authenticity in regard to traditional 
or external titles. Thus all the unheaded prophecies connected in one 
book with those marked as Isaiah’s are acknowledged by our author as 
belonging to that prophet, not excluding those that speak of Cyrus by 
name, and of the temple of Jerusalem as already destroyed, although that 
monarch was not born nor that sanctuary burned within a century after 
Isaiah. For “the prophet would in these prophecies have placed himself 
upon that, to him, far distant standpoint of the Babylonish captivity as in 
his historical present, in order from that point to predict events still more 
distant in the future. This is not the method of the prophets, but it is 
the method of the Apocalyptics...... We regard then the second part of 
the Book of Isaiah (ch. x].-Ixvi.) as the first Old Testament Apocalypse.” And 
what is, according to this view, the theme of the first part of that book” 
“The personal Christ as prophet, priest, and king.” And what is the theme 
of Obadiah? ‘ The judgment upon Edom—as the type of Antichrist.” Of 
Nahum? “The judgmeat upon Nineveh as the type of the fleshly Anti- 
christ.” Of Habakkuk? “The judgment upon Babylon as the type of the 
demoniac, self-deifying Antichrist.” Jeremiah has his Apocalypse. So has 
Ezekiel. Daniel is “throughout Apocalyptic.” Yet there are exceptions to 
the author’s orthodox rule concerning authorship. He admits portions of 
Daniel to have been interpolated, on account of “ grave circumstances,” 
against which the more orthodox translator, Dr. Gosman, refers to 
Hengstenberg. He believes the Preacher of Solomon to have been 
written long after that king, and the title affixed “in the use of poetical 
license.” “That the Song, also, is not correctly attributed to Solomon as 
its author,” he infers from its fundamental thought, to which Dr. Gosman 
decidedly objects. This translator also disputes various points of the 
author’s dissertation on the “so-called difficult places in the Old Testa 


* “ Genesis; or, The First Book of Moses; together with a General Theological and 
Homiletical Introduction to the Old Testament. By John Peter Lange, D.D., Professor 
in Ordinary of Theology in the University of Bonn. Translated from the German, with 
additions, by Professor Tayler Lewis, LL.D., Schenectady, N. Y., and A. Gosman, D.D., 
Lawrenceville, N. J.” [Vol. I. of the Old Testament in **A Commentary on the Holy 
Scriptures: Critical, Doctrinal, and Homiletical, with special reference to ministers and 
students. By John Peter Lange, D.D., in connection with a number of Europeai 
divines. Translated from the German and edited, with additions, by Philipp Schaff. 
D.D., in connection with American scholars of various Evangelical denominations. ’’} 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1868. : 

‘* Biblical Commentary on the Old Testament. By C. F. Keil, D.D., and F. Delitzsch, 
D.D., Professors of Theology. The Twelve Minor phets. By Carl Friedrich Keil. 
D.D. Translated from the German by the Rev. James Martin, B.A., Nottingham.” 2 
vols. [Vols. XVII. and XVIII. of the Fourth Series of ** Clark’s Foreign Theological 
Library.”"] Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark; New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1868. 

** Notes. Critical. Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book of Psalms. By Albert 
Barnes, Author of ‘Notes on the New Testament,’ * Lectures on the Evidences of Cliris- 
tianity,’ etc. In3 vols... New York: Harper & Brothers. 1868-9. : 

«Jeremiah, and his Lamentations ; with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, 
designed for both pastors and people. By Rev. Henry Cowies, D.D.” New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1860. 
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ment,” which forms one of the numerous additions to the American 
edition of the book before us, many of which are from the scholarly pen 
of Professor Tayler Lewis. He is satisfied with Dr. Lange’s orthodoxy 
concerning the account of creation, paradise, the first human pair, “the 
long-lived fathers and Enoch,” the flood and the ark, the tower of Babel, 
“the sexual difficulties in the history of the patriarchs,” 
miracles and plagues, and other difficult points, but he is far from being 
edified by what is said, in explanation, about Balaam’s ass and the 
arresting of the sun by Joshua—though of the ass Dr. Lange piously 
says that he “is no subject for ridicule,” and that “the Spirit of God has 
made this ass to be a standing irony upon the thoughtlessness (to speak 
euphemistically) of the knights of free-thought as they go upon the 
expedition to destroy Christianity.” In view of the vast labor and schol- 
arship bestowed upon this work by Dr. Lange, we cannot refrain from 
thinking that Dr. Gosman would have better employed his time had he 
devoted it more exclusively to the cares of a translator, which might have 
saved him the triple reproach of inaccuracy, inelegance, and gross haste 
in execution. In illustration of his carelessness, we but refer to pp. 61, 62, 
and 416, where, after the mention of Von Hetzel, Staehelin, and Tuch, 
respectively, parts of the sentences are given untranslated, in the original 
German. The American edition is, besides, disfigured by numerous mis- 
prints in Hebrew w< rds (see f. i. p. 178) and numerous minor inaccuracies 
of various kinds. But Dr. Lange himself, with whom the theological and 
homiletical parts are, after ail, the most important, is not free of highly 
blamable carelessness. Thus, after correctly stating (p. 15) “the sum 
of the reigns of the Jewish kings”—that is, of the kings of Judah 
from Rehoboam to Zedekiah—to have been a little upward of 380 years, 
he informs us (p. 45) that the period embraced by “the two Books of 
Kings” was “about 380 years,” forgetting that those books embrace also 
the forty years of the reign of Solomon, the predecessor of Rehoboam, and, 
in their concluding passage, about thirty years posterior to the reign of 
Zedekiah ; while, on the other hand, for reasons unexplained, he extends 
the period covered by the Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther to “ about 
130 years,” which is either too long or, if meant to include the time 
covered by the list of high-priests interpolated in Nehemiah, too short. 


the Egyptian 


If Dr. Lange’s orthodoxy may appear to some imperfect, Dr. Keil’s, we 
have no doubt, is apt to satisfy the most exacting scrutinizers ; while he 
also excels in Semitic erudition and in exegetical minuteness and _ preci- 
sion. While the former speaks of the Book of Jonah as allegorical—at 
least to a degree—the latter, almost without hesitation, swallows that 
prophet with his “shark ” and everything as historical. Hitzig’s rather 
sharp criticism on this point so provokes him that he stigmatizes it as a 
“coarse view of God and of Divine Providence, which borders very 
closely upon atheism ;” he endeavors to prove that “even the two most 
striking miracles—the three days’ imprisonment in the belly of the sea- 
fish, and the growth of a Qigdydn to a sufficient height to overshadow a 
sitting man—have analogies in nature ;’ he makes this view the more 
acceptable by stating that “the three days and three nights are not to be 
regarded as fully three times twenty [sic in the translation] hours, but are 
to be interpreted according to Hebrew usage, as signifying that Jonah was 
vomited up again on the third day after he had been swallowed ;” and he 
not only defends the genuineness of the prayer of Jonah against Knobel 
and De Wette, but also declares it to have been uttered in the belly of the 
fish, and “in perfect accordance with the prophet’s ” rather queer “ cireum- 
stances and the state of his mind.” That Jonah praises God for a deliver- 
ance already received, instead of praying for it, can, of course, be no strong 
objection for a critical conscience of such calibre. Nor will Dr. Keil hesi- 
tate to declare Jonah the author of the narrative of his mission, which, ac- 
cording to him, took place as early as 800 B.c., though the style of the 
narrative most decidedly resembles that of the latest compositions in the 
Hebrew Canon. | 
origin of the two parts of Zechariah (i—-viii. and ix.—xiv.), in spite of 
their glaring difference in contents, tone, and language. In fact, he does 
not even stoop to mention the existence of a different opinion on this sub- 
ject. This is perhaps going a little too far, as it might subject him to the 
suspicion of avoiding a conflict from fear of an inadequacy of weapons. 
And yet it requires almost equal anti-critical courage to place Obadiah in 
time at the head of all the minor prophets, by making him the contempo- 
rary of Joram, King of Judah (“ between 889 and S84 B.c.”)—which Dr. 
Keil bravely does. The next in time he makes Joel (“between 875 and 
848 B.c.”) Like Dr. Lange, he evidently believes in the Jewish collectors’ 
“inspired editing ;’ he goes, however, a step further, attributing the head- 
ings of the books, incorporated with the texts, to the prophets themselves. 
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Still less does he waver in upholding the identity of | 


The Nation. 
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admirable accuracy, but otherwise less carefully. 
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| The later editors are thus relieved of a great deal of responsibility. Their 


literal revision of the text Dr. Keil considers trustworthy in the highest 
degree, and he staunchly clings to their readings. He is also a very strict 
grammarian, to the detriment here and there of his, in so many respects 
eminent exegesis. The English edition of this ample and erudite com 
mentary is comparatively fair, and, as regards the Hebrew, printed with 
find “Je 
hoiada” for Joash (Vol. L. p. 6) and “ Hezekiah” for Jotham (Vol. L., p 
420, in one instance). 

“ Barnes on the Psalms” is a model of careful elaboration, correctness 
of revision, and external neatness. It is chiefly homiletical, in this respect 
equalling the fulness of Lange’s Commentary. In critical matters, the 
author moves apparently somewhat more freely than both Lange and Keil 
Thus, he says in an introductory remark to Psalm xxii.: “It cannot be 
absolutely demonstrated that these titles to the psalms are all of them 


Thus, we 


correct, as it cannot be supposed that they were affixed to them by authors 


| of the psalms themselves ; and it is not absolutely known by whom they 


; tached to the psalms by an inspired writer.” 


were prefixed. Of course, there is no certain evidence that they were at 


But, as he immediately adds, 


| “Still they are to be presumed to be correct unless there is some clear 








evidence to the contrary,” and as he consistently acts upon this principle, 
his critical license almost entirely vanishes in the application, so that the 
psalms are classified, and, of course, their contents explained, not according 
to their inner evidence, but mainly in accordance with their superscriptions, 
and other traditional indications, emanating from “the collector of the 
Psalms, whoever he might be.” In the introduction we find a very elabo 
rate—though perhaps not quite successful—apologetic discourse on the 
“imprecatory” portions of the Psalter, in which the writer by very in. 
genious processes endeavors to justify, among others, expressions like the 
following from Ps. cix.: “ When he shall be judged, let him be con 
demned ; and let his prayer become sin. Let his children be father 
less, and his wife a widow. Let there be none to extend merey 
unto him ; neither let there be any favor to his fatherless children, , 
Let the iniquity of his fathers be remembered with the Lord; and let not 
the sin of his mother be blotted out.” Inthe preface, as likewise in a short 
closing postscript, the aged author—who has been for years afflicted with 
a partial failure of vision—speaks in touching words of his manifold labors 
“in endeavoring to explain and illustrate the sacred Scriptures,” and of the 
emotion with which he now resigns himself to “ attempt no more.” 

Dr. Cowles concludes with the volume on “Jeremiah and his Lamenta. 
tations” his “series on the Old Testament prophets.” 
this new work, to which is somewhat strangely aflixed a dissertation on 
“The Premillennial Advent of Christ,” is“ to bring out the great points of 


The main object of 


prophetic revelation with a richer practical force.” To this end most of the 
author’s labor is devoted ; the introductory, historical, and purely exegeti- 
cal remarks are comparatively short and insignificant. Criticism, in the 
narrower sense of the word, he nowhere attempts. Objections, based upon 
critical grounds, to the genuineness of a portion of his prophet’'s writings, 
he cuts short by an assertion which renders all further and similar dis- 
quisition unnecessary : “Jeremiah was not merely a mean; he was also a 
prophet of God. Hence, he was not dependent upon his knowledge of his- 
tory, or his personal observation, or his shrewdness in forecasting future 
results from present indications. The Lord showed him what no human 
eye could see, and taught him what to say and to write. Hence, 
the fact that Jeremiah, in the fourth vear of Zedekiah, speaks by anticipa- 
tion and in prophecy of Jerusalem and its temple as destroyed, creates not 
the least difficulty. Nor does the fact that he saw the Medes preparing 
war against Babylon [half a century after Zedekiah] create any sort of diffi- 
culty. Did not the Lord know that fact as early as the reign of Zedekiah ?” 
We are rather surprised to find that our author thinks it possibly“ admis- 
sible” to change the reading of the word mibdtzar (Jer, vi. 27) “ slightly,” 
that is, by the insertion of a dot. At the same time, he has overlooked the 
fact that his compositor has, by the omission of three dots and one vowel, 
slightly spoiled the reading of four words out of the twelve given in this 


book in Hebrew letters—«/)eruth, hag(g)eber, mas(s)a, alayy. 


Eight Years’ Wanderings in Ceylon. By Sir Samuel W. Baker. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1869.)—The title of this book would not 
lead the reader to expect an account of a settlement undertaken by the 
author in the year 1848-9, and such descriptions of the country, its geo- 
c., as would be of value to intending colon- 
’ con- 


graphy, products, capacity, et 
These, however, are what he will get, and the “ Wanderings ’ 
sist chiefly in digressions relating to the chase that might properly have 


ists, 
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Rifle and Hound.” 
work better than that just named, on grounds with which we shall not ask 
It presents Mr. Baker in the ré/e of a civilizing 
pioneer in a tropical wilderness, among a degenerate people, and under a 


been included in the “ We confess to liking the present 


sportsmen to sympathize. 
government of whose inefficiency he does not hesitate to speak with the 


As his experiment in the highlands of Newera Ellia 
was to prove his fitness for the grander experiment in which he is now en- 


greatest frankness. 


gaged in equatorial Africa, it cannot fail to be read with interest, apart 
from the attractive style in which all his narratives are clothed. A num- 
ber of years have passed since this book was written, and Ceylon is proba- 
ter ruled than formerly, but the nature of its 
soil, of course, remains unchanged, and it must be still true that no crops will 
thrive without manure, and that even with manure wheat does not prosper, 
and pasturage is precarious, that the native fruits are generally inferior 
to those of other parts of India, and, in short, that the island—except in 
scenery—is quite other than the paradise which it has often been reported 
to be. What it might produce, and how dense a population it might sus- 
tain, is inferrible from the stupendous monuments of that elder race which 
constructed the tanks and the water-courses that once fertilized all the 
land, and gave an extension to the rice-culture which it is now difficult to 
realize. The Cingalese of to-day inherit the modes of culture of their an- 
cestors, without their indomitable enterprise or high civilization, nor have 
they been perceptibly elevated under the British rule, which, at the time 
when Sir Samuel wrote, was changed every five years, and generally for 
the worse, which had paralyzed the coffee trade by a sudden resort to free 
trade, had destroyed the pearl fishery with retributive greediness, héld a 
monopoly of salt and of the precious metals, and, in a word, did nothing to 
foster and much to retard the development of the island. However this 
may now be, the relation of Ceylon to the new currents of trade through 
the Isthmus of Suez, on the one hand, and from our Pacific Coast, on the 


bly better cultivated and bet 


other, may, we imagine, revive its colonial importance, and ensure its pro- | 


gress. 





The Science of Government in connection with American Institutions. 
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Revised, with numerous additions, by J. H. 
late Professor of Physiology and 
Pathology at the Hom. Med, College of Penna. Phila- 
Pp. 27 


S THERAPEUTICAL GUIDE: 
important results of more the. forty years of practice. 
By G. H. G. Janr, M.D., 


N. B.—Any of above works will be sent free of postage | 
Address 


A. J. TAFEL, 
HomMczopaTHIc PHARMACEUTIST AND PUBLISHER, 
48 N. Ninth Street, Philadelphia. | " 


The Fifth Volume of the “ Hahn. Monthly,” edited by 
R. J. McCLatcney, M.D., commences in August. 
one of the best conducted Homeopathic Journals in the | 


Subscription price, $3, payable in advance. 
Address A. J. TAFEL, Phila- | 


Noatian 


ITS benign 
AND TREATMENT. By C. 
Price $1. 


Chevalier, ete. 
Price $3 50. 
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Dr. Alden’s “Science of Government” is, for a book of its scope ay 
aim, nearly all that could be desired. Colleges will of course use some 


more complete treatise, like those of Story, Duer, and Pomeroy ; for hich. 
schools and academies the one before us can hardly be surpassed. It jg 
very brief, but one wishes only a very little in the way of commentary, 
and the views are always judicious and clearly expressed. This judgmen; 
will be confirmed by the trial of use in the schoolroom. It needs, however. 
tables (lists of Presidents, etc.), and, especially, the Appendix ought to coy 
tain the Constitution as a whole, instead of having it merely distributed 
through the book in clauses. It errs, perhaps, on the side of brevity. 
for instance, Art. 9 of the Amendment requires a commentary; and 
Art. 4, § 3, clause 1, has its sense spoiled by the use of a semicolon jp. 
stead of a comma after the words, “ within the jurisdiction of any other 
State.” 





Authors.— Titles. BOOKS OF THE WEEK. Publishers,— 
Brinton (Dr. D. G.), A Guide-Book of Florida and the South....... 
Brown (Rey. A. W.), Lyrical Pieces, Secular and Sacred....... 
ene 3 Low, Son & Marston) 
Cruttenden (D. H.), The Young Pupils’ Arithmetic. M. _ Bradstre et & Son) 
The Objective or Synthetic Arithme tic 
The Subjective or Analytical Arithmetic = sz 
Chase (Prof. T.), The Works of Horace..........0.c-scccccesseses (Eldredge & Bro.) 1 59 
Dallas (G. M.), A Series of Letters from London, 1856-60...(J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
De Costa (Rev. B. F.), Sailing Directions of Henry Hudson.......... (Joel Munsell) 
Heady (M.). Seen and Heard: Poems (H. C, Turnbull, jr.) 206 
Hamilton (J. A.), Reminiscences during three-quarters of a Century 
(Chas. Scribner & Co.) 
Hadley (Prof. J.), Elements of the Greck Language..........-. (D. —_ ton & Co.) 
Liitzow (Prof. Dr. C. von), Zeitschrift fir Bildende Kunst, Vol. IV., 11 
+ W. Schmidt) 
Marlitt (E.), Countess Gisela: a Tale, swd (Harper & Bros.) 0 35 
New York Illustrated, swd Appleton & Co.) 0% 
Rogers (J. E. T.), Speeches of Hon. John Bright, M.P., Author's pop. as 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
XLIst Congress, 1869, swd 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 
Smith (Dr. Wm.), Dictionary of the Bible, Am. ed., Part XX., swd 
(Hurd & Houghton) 0 75 
Stephens (Mrs. A. 8.), Ruby Gray’s Strategy: (T. B. Peterson & Bros.) 5 
The American Joe ‘Miller, swd (T. B. Peterson & Bros.) 0 5 
Tuttle (H.), The Career of the God-Idea in History.................. (Adams & Co.) 
Thackeray (W. M.), Henry Esmond, and Loyel the Widower, 1 vol., swd.. 
(Harpe r & Bros.) 
(Leypoldt & Holt) 


Price 


(Geo. Maclean) $1 0 


Sanger (G. P.), The U. 8. Statutes at Large, 1st Sess., 


@ Take... 


Whitney (Prof. W. D.), A Compendious German Grammar...... 


JusT PUBLISHED: 
**Good Society.” 


OURSELVES. 


A Series of Essays on Woman. By Euizanern Lyyy 
Linton. 12mo, printed on fine toned paper, 
cloth, price $1 75 


Uniform with 


TREATMENT OF 
CHOLERA, ete., ete. 
Phila- | 


extra 


of Augusta, Me. . 
The Essays in the volume are as follows: 


OURSELVES. 


THE FOLLIES OF FASHION. 
FEMININE EXTREMES. 
MODERN MAIDENS. 
MODERN MATRONS. 
WOMANLY DEPENDENCE. 
OUR PAST AND FUTURE. 
THE OLD MAID. 

“One of the justest and most incisive series of articles 
we have seen since the Saturday Review opened the new 
| chapter of female faults. The writer follows the same 
rile, and calmly but logically discusses her propositions 


in a way that shows that she has studied actual life, 
has a right to write as she does.”— Border Advertise’. 


0, 12mo, price $2. 


. ELpringe, M.D., of | 


aud 


the most 





Translated | 
ALSO NOW READY: 


Forgotten by the World. 


The New Novel by the Author of * Wild as a Hawk.” 
“Hester Kirton,” etc. Uniform with “ Occupations 
of a Retired Life.” 12mo, paper covers, 600 pp., price 
$1 50. 


The Crust and the Cake. 


_» | The New Novel by the Author of ‘Occupations of 4 
This is Retired Life.” 12n:0, cloth, or paper covers. 


|  ** The above works will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
| receipt of price, by the publishers, 


Sample | 
CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
| 416 Broome Street, New York. 


. Numher 90h 





Sept. 16, 1 869 | 


Now Reapy: 


PUTNAM’S MACAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS: 


I. CINELLA—I. Epwarp SPEencer. 


ll. THE LAST OF THE TROUBADOUTRS. Presi- 
dent Henry Copper. 

Ill. THE DREAM OF PILATE’S WIFE. C. P. 
CRANCH. 

IV. LAVINIA—Her Progress. (Concluded.) Caro- 


LINE CHESEBRO. 

. OLD BOSTON AND ST. BOTOLPH'S. Mrs. 
NATHANIEL HawTHorne. 

I. SOMETHING ABOUT FUNGI. E. C. Wricur. 

. THE CHARGE AT VALLEY MALOY. James 
T. McKay. 


VIII. TREASURE TROVE. Sripney Hype. 
IX. CHILDHOOD: A Voluntary. Mary Dean. 
X. PRINCESS BELGIOJOSO ON ITALY. Il. T. 
TUCKERMAN. 
XI. LEAVES FROM A PUBLISHER’S LETTER- 
BOOK—I. G. P. Putnam. 
XII. NOTES AMONG THE INDIANS—II. Vincent 
COLYER. 
xi. TO-DAY: A Romance—Chap. VIII.—XI. R. B. 


KIMBALL. 


xIV. A MINING ADVENTURE IN NEW MEXICO. 
RAPHAEL PUMPELLY. 
XV. FALLEN ANGELS. Mrs. J. J. Piatt. 


. LITERATURE—At Home. ) 
3AYARD TAYLOR. 
. FINE ARTS. 
. TABLE TALK. 
X. LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
AND ART ABROAD. 
XX. CURRENT EVENTS. 


35 cents per number; $4 per annum. 


c. P. PUTNAM & SON 


Witt Pusiisu in A Few Days: 


| R. H. Sropparp. 
t 

| 8.8. Conant. 

| 
J 


F. B. PERKINS. 





%. 
Ascribed to the author of ** Blind- 
pits.” 


Christopher Kenrick : 
HIS LIFE AND ADVENTURES. 


By Joseru Hartron, author of ** The Tallants of Barton,” 
ete. Two'volumes complete in 1 vel. 12mo, $1 75. 


A Capital New Book. 


II. 
Mr. Bryant’s New Volume, 
Letters from the East. 


Notes of a Visit to Egypt and Palestine. 
Bryant. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


By Wa. CULLEN 


Ill. 
Mrs. Hawthorne’s New Work, 
English Letters and 
Journals. 


By Mrs. NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
ume, $2. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, Publishers, 
661 Broadway, New York. 


Italian 


In one handsome vol- 


Report on Machinery 
And Processes of the Industrial Arts 
and Apparatus of the Exact 


Sciences. 
BY F. A. P. BARNARD, LL.D., 


U, 8. Commissioner Paris Universal Exposition, 1867. 
1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $5. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street. ; 
*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
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& 
Macmillan & Co.’s 
Series of Popular Works. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, each, $1 75. 
KINGSLEY’S WESTWARD HO! 
HYPATIA. 
TWO YEARS AGO. 
(H.) GEOFFRY HAMLYN. 
(H.) RAVENSHOE. 
(H.) AUSTIN ELLIOT. 
(H.) HILLYARS AND BURTONS. 
(H.) LEIGHTON COURT. 
(H.) SILCOTE OF SILCOTES. 
THE MOOR COTTAGE. By May Beverley. 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE; or, The Clue of Life. 
Author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
HEARTSEASE; or, The Brother's Wife. 
of ** The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
THE CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. 
Author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
CAWNPORE. By G. O. Trevelyan. 
COMPETITION WALLAH. By G. O. Trevelyan. 
CONNELLS OF CASTLE CONNELL. 
HOPES AND FEARS; or, Scenes from the Life of a 
Spinster. By the Author of * The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER; or, A Chronicle of Mis- 
takes. By the Author of * The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
JANET’S HOME. By Annie Keary. 
THE DAISY CHAIN. By the author of ‘The Heir of 
Redclyfte.”” 
THE TRIAL: More Links of the Daisy Chain. 
author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe.”’ 
TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the author of *Tom 
3rown’s School Days.” 
CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. 
Home.” 
A SON OF THE SOIL. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE, “ Last of the English.” 
THE AARBERGS. By Rosamond Hervey. 
THE NEW LANDLORD. 
OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
OLBURY. By Annie Keary. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 


63 Bleecker Street, New York. 





By the 


By 


By the author of ‘Janet's 


NEW YORK CHURCH BOOK-STORE. 


POTT & AMERY’S 


I 


use in the Services of the Church. The 12th Edition, 
containing 386 Hymns, with accompanying Tunes, 
Bound in cloth, 90 cents. 


II. 
MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. By the Rev. 


Joun KEBLE, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2. 


utterances of one whose heart clung so tenderly to the 


not doubt, be eagerly sought and prized by thousands 
whose churchly affections have been deepened and hal- 
lowed by the fascinating power of Keble’s pen.”"—CAurch 
Journal. 

III. 


(Ready in a few days.) 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. 
KEBLE, M.A. By the Rt. Hon. Sir J. T. CoLertnGe, 
D.C.L. With photographs of Keble and Hursley Par- 
sonage. 2 vols. crown Svo, #4. 
Messrs. Port & AmeERyY beg to call attention to their 
new stock of LONDON BIBLES and EPISCOPAL 
PRAYER-BOOKS, the largest and best selected stock in 
the States. Their new 4to FAMILY BIBLES are the 
cheapest and best that have ever been shown, ranging in 
price from $7 to $100. 


A 


New and Old Books. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS (formerly C. S. Francis & Co.), 
3 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York, keeps constantly 
for sale an extensive Stock of New and Second-hand 
| Books in various departments of Literature. 
| Catalogues, issued from time to time, will be forwarded 
FREE to any address. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. For | 


By the 


By the Author 
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New and Attractive Juveniles 
FOR THE FALL TRADE AND HOLIDAYS 


Elegantly Illustrated from Original 
Designs. 

Fairy Tales from Coid Land. By May 
WeEntTworta. The scenes of most of these Tales are 
laid in California: 

Fairy Tales from Cold Land. By Mayr 


WeENTWorTH. Second Series. Square I6mo, $1 2% 
The Colden Dawn, and Other Stories. 
By May WENTWorRTH. Square l6mo, $1 2 
The Colden Gate Library. 
three volumes above, put up in a neat case, §8 
inglenook: A Srory ror CHILpReN, By 
CARLTON. Square l6mo, cloth, $1 25 
The Candy Elephant, and Other Sto- 
ries. By CLranaG. DoLiiver, Square iémo, cloth, 
$1 25. 


Square lémo, cloth, $1 25 


Comprising the 


5 


CARRIE 


| No Baby in the House, and Other Sto- 


| A Boy’s Trip Across the Plains. 


the | 


“Such a treasury of the deep, fervent, and glowing | 


Church, and responded so truly to her voice, will, we can- | 


ries. By Ciara G. DoLtiver. Square témo, cloth, 

$1 W. 

By 
LAURA PRESTON. 

The Inglenook Library. Com 
volumes above, put up in a neat case, $5 

Phebe Travers; on, One Year ar a Preven 
SOARDING-ScHooL, By Aunt Fioripa, Imo, cloth, 


Square 16mo, cloth, $1 3 


rising the four 


7 cents. 
A Youth’s History of California, from the 
Earliest Period of its Discovery to the Present Time 
By Lucia NORMAN 
of readers, young and old 


A popular history for all classes 





12ine, clo 


ALSO RECENTLY PUBLISHED : 


Sermons by Rev. Charlies Wadsworth, 
D.D., Pastor of Calvary Church, San Francisco 
12mo, cloth, $2. 

The Unnoticed Things of Scripture. 
sy the Rt. Rev. INernanam Kup, D.D., Bishop of Cali- 
fornia. 12mo, cloth, $1 

The Resources of California. By Joux s 
Hitrect. New edition (Fifth). Containing an Ap- 
pendix and additional matter on Nevada, White Pine 
Mining District, a correct Table of Distances between 


mM) 


Stations, total Distance and Elevation of each place on 
the Pacific Railroad from Sacramento to Omaha. 1 
vol, large 12mo, nearly 600 pages, cloth, $1 


Confucius and the Chinese Classics; 
or, READINGS tN CutNnese Literature. Edited and 


™). 


compiled by Rev. A. W. Loomis. The first book 
printed from stereotype plates in California. 12mo, 
cloth, $2 


The Overland Monthly 


Commenced July, 1868) is published on the first of every 
month; terms, $4 per annum, payable in advance. 


THE 


California Medica! Cazette, 


| Devoted to Medicine, Surgery, and the Collateral Sciences, 


is published on the Ist of every month. Subscription 


| price, & per annum; single numbers, 50 cents. 


JOHN | 


Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, N. Y. . 


A. ROMAN & CO., 
New York: 
27 Howarp STREET. 


San Francisco: 
417 and 419 MONTGOMERY STREET 





*,* Orders from the Trade respectfully solicited. Ad- 


dress to New York House. 

Remarkable Success! 
THE NEW STANDARD AND POPULAR WORK FOR 
CABINET ORGANS AND MELODEONS ! 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD FOR 
REED ORCANS. 


The Best Teachers and Players are using it 

Price, $2 50. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price 
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LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


45! Broome Street, New York, 


Make a specialty (though not an exclusive one) of works 
for the study of foreign languages. For testimonials 
reference is made to the Faculties of Yale, Harvard, Michi 


gan University, Washington College, and the other lead 
ing incorporated and private institutions of the country 

They publish about one hundred educational works, full 
descriptions of which with prices will be found in LEY- 
POLDT & HOLT’S Catalogue, which can be obtained 
from the Publishers by mail, post-paid, on application. 

Teachers are particularly invited to send for it. Among 
their principal publications are 


A CERMAN CRAMMAR 


AND 
A CERMAN READER. 
By William D. Whitney, Ph.D., LL.D., 


Author of ** Language and the Study of Language,” etc. ; 
Professor of Sanscrit and Instractor in Modern Languages 
in Yale College; Lecturer on Language in Harvard Uni- 
versity, etc 
OTTO'S BEGINNING GERMAN. 
author of “ Otto's German Grammar.” 
75 cents 
An elementary work for younger pupils, or those caring 
for oniy enough knowledge to begin reading. | 
PYLODET’S GUIDE TU GERMAN CONVERSATION, | 
iSmo, 75 cents. 
EVANS’S ABRISS DER DEUTSCHEN LITERATUR- 
GESCHICHTE, 12mo, $1 50 


3y Dr. Emit Oro, 
12ino, cloth, 


WESSELY’'S NEW GERMAN DICTIONARY.  16mo, 
1 25. 

au & BELEZE’S BEGINNING FRENCH. 16mo, 
boards, 60 cents. | 

PYLODET’S BEGINNER’S FRENCH READER. 16mo, | 
boards, 60 cents. 

SADLER'S EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATING ENG- | 
LISH INTO FRENCH, (Cours de Versions.) 16mo, 


$1 25. 
WITCOMB & BELLENGER’S GUIDE TO FRENCH 
CONVERSATION. 16mo, 75 cents. 

In the new editions, no pains have been spared to ren- 
der the work more deserving of the success it has enjoyed 
for half a century. 

BOREL’S GRAMMATIRE FRANCAISE A L'USAGE 
DES ANGLAIS. (12mo, $1 75. 

PYLODET’S LITTERATURE FRANCAISE CLAS- 
SIQUE, 12mo, $1 75. 

PYLODET’S LITTERATURE FRANCAISE CONTEM- 
PORAINE, 12mo, $1 50. 

DEUTSCH’S NEW PRACTICAL HEBREW GRAM- 
MAR AND CHRESTOMATHY. 8vo, $2 50. 

FURST’S NEW HEBREW AND CHALDEE LEXICON | 
TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. Royal 8vo, sheep, | 
$10. To Clergymen, Teachers, Students, and Public | 
Libraries, $9 

SHUTE’S MANUAL OF ANGLO-SAXON, 12mo, $1 50. 








YONGE'S LANDMARKS OF HisTORY. 12mo.  AnN- 
crenT, $1; MepLevaL, $1 25; Mopern, $1 50. 
COX'S MYTHOLOGY. 16mo, illustrated, $1. 


LIBRARY OF EDUCATION. 


OCKE (JOHN), “SOME THOUGHTS CON- 





4 cerning Education,” Essays on “Study,” “ Read- | 
ing,” “A Tutor’s Business,’ ** Knowledge: Its Extent | 


and Measure,” * Error; with a Life. 2 vols. 32mo, paper. 
Price 40 cents, or 50 cents by mail. 

\ ILTON (JOHN), “A TREATISE OF EDU- 
“ cation,” being his letter to Master Samuel Hartlib ; 
with a Life, 1 vol. 32mo, paper (Vol. II, of the Library of 
Education.) 


Price 20 cents, or 25 cents by mail. 
\ ANN (HORACE), “ON THE STUDY OF 
4 Physiology in Schools,” being his Annual Report 


for 1842; witha Life. 1 vol. 32mo, paper (Vol. III. of the 
Library.) Price 20 cents, or 25 cents by mail. 





\ ILL (J. 8S), “ST. ANDREWS ADDRESS.” 
4 1 vol. 32mo, paper (Vol. IV. of Library.) Price 20 | 
cents, or 25 cents by mail. 
| eaten (J. A.), “ST. ANDREWS AD. | 
1 vol. 32mo, paper (Vol. LV. of Library.) | 
Price 20 cents, or 25 cents by mail. | 
"gr ncopeyy (THOMAS), “EDINBURGH AD- 
‘dress.’ 1 vol. 3&8mo, paper (Vol. IV. of Library.) 
Price 20 cents, or 25 cents by mail. 


dress.”’ 


For an appreciation of the character and object of this 
series, see the Journal of the American Social Science As- 


sociation, No. 1, just published by Leypoldt & Holt. - 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
14 Bond Street, New York. 





| 
| 
| IOLYDORI VERGILIT DE RERUM INVEN. | 
TORIBUS. ‘The last publication of the Agathynian | 
Club, Superbly printed, paper cover, 8vo, price $3. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address PUBLISHER 
OF THE * NATION," Box 6732, New York City. 
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JUST ISSUED, 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL’S 


NEW 


The Royal Road to Fortune. | 


BY MRS. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


BOOK FOR Boys! 


One of the best Stories ever published for Boys and Girls, | 


Should be read everywhere. 


For sale by Booksellers, or sent by mail, on receipt ‘of 


price ($1 50), by the publishers, 
ALFRED L. SEWELL & CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Liberal discount to the trade. 


Eastern trade supplied by Nicnois & Ha, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

Edited by D. H. Crutrenpen, A.M., author of “The 
Rhetorical Grammar,” **The Philosophy of Language,” 
cte., and Professor in Teachers’ Institutes. 


ARITHMETICS. 

The Arithmetical works consist of 

THE YOUNG PUPIL’S ARITHMETIC, or Partial First 
Course. Price 25 cents. 

THE SYNTHETIC AND OBJECTIVE ARITHMETIC, 
or Complete First Course. Price 60 cents. 

THE SUBJECTIVE AND ANALYTIC ARITHMETIC. 
A Complete Second Course. Boards, $1; cloth, $1 25. 

THE INSTITUTES OF ARITHMETIC. Containing 
Methods of Teaching. 

IN PREss: 

THE FIRST COURSE LANGUAGE. 
Objective and Synthetic. 75 cents. 

THE SECOND COURSE LANGUAGE; or, THe Pai- 
LOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE. This work is Subjective and 
jg (Now Ready.) Cloth, $1 25; extra bound, 

1 5. . 

These books have received the highest commendations 
of Instructors in all parts of the country, and been en- 
dorsed by Teachers’ Institutes in different States. 

The Arithmetics have been adopted by the Board of 
Education of the City of New York. 

Favorable terms for introduction. 
vited. 

Specimen copies sent, postage paid, on receipt of priee. 

For sale by Booksellers generally. 


J. M. BRADSTREET & SON, 


Publishers, 18 Beekman Street, New York. 
TO BOOK ACENTS. 


N. TIBBALS & CO. have added to their extensive 
trade in Sunday-school, Theological, and Miscellaneous 
Books the Subscription business. 

We have one book which will contain several hundred 
first-class engravings, and will be the best book for Agents 
yet published. Be sure and not engage until you see our 
circular and prospectus. Ready Sept. 1. 


N. TIBBALS & CO., 


87 Park Row, New York. 


The American Freemason. 
CONTENTS OF AUGUST NUMBER. 


This work is 


Correspondence in- 





Abraham and the Sabeist. Our Monrury Recorp: 
To the Brethren, our Subscribers—Much Law: a Daniel 
come to Judgment—Have our Grand Lodges all been 
legally organized ?— Invasion of Jurisdiction. — Corre- 
SPONDENCE: The African or Prince Hall Grand Lodge, 
Part 3—The Grand Lodge of New York—The Rights of 
Lodge Past Masters—What does it mean ?—Dr. Epstein’s 
Discovery. Our MontTHLy Masonic CHRONICLE: United 
States, England, Ireland, France. 


Sixteen quarto pages monthly, for one dollar a year. 
Address subscriptions to 


J. FLETCHER BRENNAN, Editor, 


114 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


BINDERS FOR THE ‘‘ NATION.” 

The Publisher of the Nation, considering the so-called 
‘* Eureka Self-Binder™ to be the best yet brought to his 
notice, has made arrangements for supplying it, in cloth, 
to subscribers and others, at $1 25, or, if sent by mail. 
$150. The number of any volume will be stamped upen 
it without charge, to order. 

Papers bound in this way really need no other binding 
for permanent preservation, and present the same appear- 
ance on the shelf as the usual bound volumes. 

Address, wi-h price enclosed, 

PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
Box 6732, New York City. 





*,* A binder will be sent gratis to any person procuring 
a nev subscriber to the Nation. 
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COLLECE DEPARTMENT, 


Ilaving made arrangements with a member of the Class of 
‘69, Yale, to superintend the college department of their 
business, are ready to make contracts with any college 
seminary, or literary institution for the taking of Clgc4 
pictures and views. : 

The great reputation of the firm at Yale and West Point, 
and the experience of the gentleman engaged, gained jn 
connection with the taking of 30,000 pictures and views at 
Yale College, ensure perfect satisfaction. 

The COLLEGE DEPARTMENT has been created with 
a special view to taking Class pictures; so that they pos- 
sess unequalled facilities in that line, both as to excellence 
and despatch. They are also ready to take groups or 
views out of New York City, if ordered in suflicient num- 
bers to pay. 

All communications should be addressed to 

COLLECE DEPARTMENT, 
SARONY & CO., 
680 Broadway, N. Y. 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 
MERES. 
OPLARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
ANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOONS. 
BELT RIBBONS. 


F 
PONGEE 


SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER. 





AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 


LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE, STEWART & CO., 
10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


HANOVER. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





- $400,000 00 
311,512 12 


- $711,512 12 


Cash Capital, - 
Surplus, - 


Assets, July 1, 1869, 








B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


““Amer. Schoo! Inst.’ Founded 1855, 


Is a reliable and practical Educational Burean, 

To aid those who want well-qualified Teachers ; 

To represent Teachers who seek positions ; 

To give parents information of good Schools ; 

To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. _ 
Fourteen years have proved it efficient in securing “ THF 

RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W. SCHER- 

MERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 14 Bond Street, New York. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CoO., 
59 Wax. STREET, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 
CoRNER OF PINE AND Nassau STREETS, 
Issue CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for TRAVELLERS, available in all the PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE WORLD, 
" ALSO, 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money made to 
EUROPE or CALIFORNIA, on favorable terms. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





Ss. G. & C. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street. Boston. 





insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Pink STREET, New YorE, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 
Issue Circular Notes and Letters of Credit for Travellers, 
available in ne of Europe; also commercial credits. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 
L. P. MORTON, BURNS & CO., 
72 Old Broad Street, London. 


CIBSON, BEADLESTON & CoO., 
50 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Buy and sell Gold, Governments and all other Securities. 
Make Collections at all points. 
ALLow INTEREST ON DeEPosiTs. 


BOWLES BROS. & CO., 
Paris, 12 rue de la Paix; New York, 19 William Street; 
Boston, 76 State Strect, 
Issue BILLS ON PARIS and the UNION BANK OF LON- 
DON, in sums to suit; also, CIRCULAR LETTERS ON 
CREDIT, available in all the Cities of Europe. 
Letters to their care registered on receipt and delivery. 


AGENTs FoR ‘“‘ THE NATION” IN FRANCE. 


MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
7 Rve Scrise, Paris. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
8 Wat Street, New York, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers in all parte 
of Europe, etc. Exchange on Paris. 
FURSE BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, MERCHANTS, AND GENERAL AGENTS, 
9 Piazza DE SpaGna, Rome. 


Circular Notes and Drafts on London or Paris cashed on 
the most advantageous terms. Works of Art, Luggage, 
and all description of Packages packed and cleared at very 
moderate c’ es. Wine Agents. Agents for the Nation 
in the Papal States. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JOSEPH M. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. S. COURTS. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


AUDLEY W. GAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8. COURTS. 
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The most Durable Knife known. 








Hot Water has no Effect upon it. 


80LD BY ALI, DEALERS IN CUTLERY, AND MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY THE 
MERIDEN CUTLERY CO., 45 Beekman St., New York. 





CEORCE E. WARING, Jr., 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER, 
Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I. 





Attention given to smn ery, the Construction of 
Farm Buildings, including Earth-C 
of Worn-out Lands; Road-making, etc. 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 


77 and 83 Liperty STREET, corner Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





Plain and Ornamental Iron Work for Buildings. 
WILLARD FELT & CO., 
Stationers, Printers,and Blank 


Book Manufacturers, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH STATIONERY, 
DEPOT OF LAROCHE, JOUBERT, LACROIX & CO.’S 
FANCY AND PLAIN PAPER, 
47 and 49 Liberty Street (opposite Post-office), 
NEW YORK. 


THE ABINCDON SQUARE 


SAVINCS-BANK. 
23 Abingdon Square (Eighth Avenue, near Twelfth Street). 


Open from 10 a.m. to 3 P.m., and on Mondays and Satur- 
days from 10 a.m. to 8 P.M. 
Interest, Six per cent. per annum. Money deposited before 
Jan. 1, 1870, will draw interest from date of deposit. 


THOMAS McLELLAND, President. 


ICAR EL BRON" ’ t Vice-Presidents. 


GEO. W. BROWN, Treasurer, 
WM. H. DAVIS, Secretary. 


The Suburban Home School, first-class, New 
Haven, Conn. Rev. Dr. SHEARS, Rector. See Circulars. 











Mrs. Colton’s School for Cirls, at 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., will re-open Se tember 15, at 
her residence, 142 High Street. Six girls under four- 
teen will be taken into her family, and receive a thorough 
education, as companions of her daughters. 


CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 
1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


osets; the Renovation | 





ENGLISH AND sees YOUNG LADIES AND | 
SSES 


BoaRDING AND Day PvupPIts, 

Will reopen on Monday, September 20. French is the 
Language of the Family, and is constantly spoken in the 
Institute. MADAME D'HERVILLY, Principal. 

New York Yale School for Boys 
reopens on Monday, September 20, at 1193 Broadway, 
Rooms 12 and 13 Apollo Hall Block, Rev. H. M. Conton, 
A.M., Principal. An earnest, thorough, practical School, 
Ge filting Boys from 6 to ®W years for business or for 
Sheffield Scientific School, West Point, Princeton, Colum- 
bia, Harvard, and especially for YALE. 


 BISHOPTHORPE SCHOOL for Ciris 


will begin its second year, D. V.,on the 15th of September | 


next. The number of pupils, all of whom live in the 
house, is limited to thirty. French is taught by a resident 
governess, and, so far as possible, made the language of 
the family. Address for circulars, etc., Miss CHASE, 
Bishopthorpe, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

Columbia College, New York. 

The next Academical Year will begin on the FIRST 
MONDAY (4th) of OCTOBER. The students of the Col- 
] will attend for matriculation on that day at 935 a.m. 
“Sandidates for the FRESHMAN CLASS will present 
themselves for examination on Friday, Oct. 1, and Satur- 
day, Oct. 2, at 10 a.m. 

Applicants for admission to advanced classes, and those 
required to be re-examined, will present themselves on 
Saturday, Oct. 2, at the same honr. 

For catalogues, and further information, apply to the 
Rev. Dr. BARNARD, President. 

HENRY DRISLER, 
Senior Professor and acting as President. 


_- PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 
ry FA aL r USE—NO CHANGE OF LAM 
Pa =, ¢ Mixture, No hema): 


D-St 145 degrees (being 
quired by US. Ge % z 


nom y— 





University Courses of Instruction for 
1869-70. 


Two systematic courses of instruction will be given dur- 
ing the academic year 1869-70, to graduates, teachers, and 
other competent persons (men or women). There will be 
no examination for admission. Residence in Cambridge 
is not necessary. 

Course in Philosophy. 

1, “John Locke and the Philosophy of the XVIIth Cen- 
tury.”’ Prof. Francis Bowen. 

2. “ The Positive Philosophy.’ John Fiske, Esq 

rederick 





Charles S. Peirce, Kaq. 


3. “ British Logicians.” 
Prof. 


4. * Theism, Pantheism, and Atheism.” 
H. Hedge. 

5. “ Kant.’ J. Elliot Cabot, 5" 

6. “ The Natural History of the Intellect." Ralph Wal 


do Emerson, Esq. 

7. “Stoiciam.” Prof. George P. Fisher. 

The lessons of this course will be given on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays, at 3 p.m., beginning Sept. 14, 
and extending through the year—the regular vacations ex- 
cepted. 


Course in Modern Literature. 

1. * Moliére and French Comedy in the XVIIth Cen- 
tury.’ Prof. Ferdinand Boécher. 

2. “ Early Italian and Spanish Literature.” Prof. James 
Russell Lowell. 

3. * English Poetry of the X1IIth and XTVth Centuries." 
Prof. Francis J. Child. 

4. “ History and Relations of the German Language." 


Prof. W. D. Whitney. 

5. “Goethe and Schiller.’ Prof. Elbridge J. Cutler. 

6. ** New Italian Literature.’ William D. Howells, Eaq. 

The lessons of this course will be given on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, at 3 p.m., beginning Sept. 
13, and extending through the year—the regular vacations 
excepted. 

The fee for either course will be $150 for the whole year, 
payable $100 at the beginning of the first term, and $50 at 
the beginning of the second term. The fee for a single 
term of either course will be $100. The fee for both 
courses will be $200, payable $135 at the beginning of the 
first term, and $65 at the beginning of the second term 
Persons may attend any of the partial courses 1, 2, 5, and 
6. included in the course on Philosophy, on payment of 
$28 for each partial course, and any of the partial courses 
3, 4, and 7 (haif as long as the others), on payment of $14 
for each partial course. Payment will be made at the 
office of William G. Stearns. Steward, Cambridge. 

CHARLES W. ELIOT, President 


“THE BEST I° TH CHEAPEST." 


STANDARD TABLES 


AMERICAN BiILIARD 


Being COMSUTUCLEG Witla regura lo sclentific accuracy, are 
used in all tests of skill by the best players in the country, 
and in all first-class clubs and hotels. 
loguese af aevervthine eoleting ta RN 


PHELAN & COLLENDER 
738 BROAUWAY, NEW YORK CiTY. 





Tilustrated Cata 


tarde eont hv Mail] 
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STEM-WINDING WALTHAM WATCHES. | 


These watches represent the perfection of American in- 
iuetry. As they excel both in principle and finish, they 
will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of foreign 
manufacture. An examination of our large assortment is 
respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & co., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 


619 Broadway, New York. 


CORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


STERLING SILVER WARE 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 

This Company. having the most extensive and complete 
Silver-Ware Factory in the world, and employing the best 
talent in designing, modelling, and finishing, are, with the 
aid of ingenious and labor-saving machinery, enabled to 
produce in large quantities, and at the lowest prices, goods 
beautiful in design and unsurpassed in finish, the fineness 
of which they guarantee to be of sterling purity U. 8. Mint 
assay. A certificate is issued with ali articles in silver for 
the purpose of protecting purchasers trom imitations of 





their designs. 

They also continue to manufacture their well-known and 
unrivalled Nickel-Silver Electro-Platea Ware, which will 
ast twenty-five years with fair everyday usage. 

Orders received from the trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers everywhere. 


elt) ny Trade Mark we Mark Ke 
GO for El or : w) 
| Plate. gOBIAM Marg 


STERLING. Silver. 
We send our Illustrated Price List of 
Gorham Sterling Silver Ware 
to any address on application. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


RECOMMENDED BY 
RAILWAY ENGINEERS, CONDUCTORS, AND EX- 
PRESSMEN, 
The most exacting class of Watch-wearers, as superior to 
all others for strength, steadiness, accuracy, and ura- 
bility. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING JEWELLERS. 


AS iT 
Pst BPARYSET li $., ine Li As 4 
in preparation for active pursuits and the scientific profes- 
sions. Admission examinations June 7 and Sept. 30. Re- 
uisites: Arithmetic, so much of Algebra es precedes Equa- 
tions of the second degree, Plane Geometry, English Gram- 
mar, and Geography. For further information address 
Prof. G. A. OSBORNE, Secretary of the Faculty, Boston. 








SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
, J 
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MARVIN & CO.'33 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


FIRE AND BURCLAR } 


SAFE 


Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. | 





265 Broadway, New York. 
Princtpal Warchonses: < 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
108 Bank St., Cleveland, O, 








Please send for a Circular. 
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PACIFIC RAILWAY 
GOLD LOAN. 


Messrs. Dapney, Morean & 


Co., 53° Exchange Place, and M. 


K. Jesup & Co., 12 Pine Street, 
N. Y., offer for sale the Bonds of 
the Kansas Pacific Railway. These 
Bonds pay seven per cent. in 
Gold; have thirty years to run; 
are Free from Government Taxa- 
tion; are secured by a Land Grant 
of Three of the 
Finest Lands in Kansas and Colo- 


Million Acres 


‘ado. In addition to this special 


grant, the Company also owns 
Three Millions of Acres in Kansas, 
which are being rapidly sold to 
develop the country and improve 


the road. They are a first mort- 


gage upon the extension of the 
road from Sheridan, Kansas, to 


Denver, Colorado. The road in 


operation now earns more than 
enough net income to pay the in- 


terest on the new loan. There is no 


better security in the market— 
this being in some respects better 
than Government Securities. Prin- 
cipal and Interest payable in Gold. 
Price, 96, and accrued Interest, in 


Currency. Pamphlets, Maps, and 
Circulars furnished on application. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 

A family school founded 1850. With a limited number, 
special encouragement is given to backward or timid 
popils, and unusual attention to individual peculiarities. 

hysical culture a specialty, including Mili Drili, Gym- 
nastics, and —- Ample grounds, with building and 
bs ane complete, in every respect. Boys fitted for 
College, business, West Point, or Annapolis. ulars with 
references sent on OS 

W. C. WILLCOX, M.A., Prixcreat, Stamford, Conn. 


BROTHERHEAD LIBRARY, 
129 East Seventeenth Street, near Irving Place. 
Catalogues now ready of 23.000 volumes — English. 


French, and German. New books and periodicals, foreign 
and home, constantly received. 


COTTACE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNC LADIES, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 

Reopens SEPTEMBER 15. 

The best features of —y em and Home Schools. 
Especial attention to Modern Languages, Music, and Art. 
Mr. Walter R. Gilbert, Mus. Bac. Oxon., has charge of the 
Department of Music. 


For prospectus, with references, address the Rector. 
Rev. GEORGE T. RIDER, A.M. 








The Most Successful Life Insurance 
Company of the World. 


NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 





Branch Office - - - 


Philadelphia 


OFFICERS: 


CLARENCE H. CLARKE, Philadelphia, President. 

JAY COOKE, Philadelphia, Chairman Finance and Execu- 
tive Committee. 

HENRY D. COOKE, Washington, Vice-President. 

EMERSON W. PERT, Philadelphia, Secretary and Ac- 
tuary. 

FRANCIS G. SMITH, M.D., Philadelphia, Medical Di- 
rector. 


This Company issued, in the first YEAR of its existence 


7,070 POLICIES, 


INSURING 


$ 19,250,000. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 216 Broadway, New York, Agents 
for New York and Northern New Jersey. 
J. U. ORVIS, Manager. 


YOUNC LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
GLEN COVE, L. L., 


Unsurpassed for its Home Privileges and Educational ad- 
vantages. Specially recommended by the Right Rev. A. 
N. Littlejohn, D.D. . The Fall Session, sixteen weeks, 
commences September 1. For Circulars apply to 


J. R. BURWOOD, Principal. 


THE LYCEUM—No. 1—contains the names, sub- 
ects, and terms AE two hundred of the best LEC- 
URERS, MUSICIANS, and READERS of the country, 
with valuable advice to LYCEUM COMMITTEES. 
Specimen Copy sent on receipt of stamp by JamxEs RED- 
PaTH, Boston, Mass. 











The Combination of 4 central location for busi 
ness with a quiet and retired home is afforded by the 
addition of forty suites of rooms to the AMERICAN 
HOUSE, BOSTON. Travellers will find this hotel one of 
the best in the land. 


COLCATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all dealers 
in fancy articles. 








———— 





Tux Nation Press, 27 Rosgz Street, New Yorke. 
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